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Sociology is the development of systematic knowledge about social life, the way it 
is organized, how it changes, its creation in social action, and its disruption and 
renewal in social conflict. Sociological theory is both a guide to sociological inquiry 
and an attempt to bring order to its results. 

Sociological theory is not simply a collection of answers to questions about what 
society is like. It offers many answers, but it also offers help in posing better ques- 
tions and developing research projects that can answer them. Like all of science, 
therefore, it is a process. It is always under development, responding to changes in 
our social lives and to improvements in our sociological knowledge. In this sense, 
as the playwright and poet LeRoi Jones once said of writing, “hunting is not those 
heads on the wall.” 1 Hunting is an adventure; it is a project. Hunting is something 
one can do better or worse, but one can never know precisely what one will find. 
So too the pursuit of knowledge. Theory is our most developed way of organizing 
the knowledge we have, but that knowledge is never complete. Of necessity, there- 
fore, theory is also a guide to new research and a way of organizing debates over 
what our partial knowledge tells us. 

The adventure of sociological theory is relatively new - a little over 200 years 
old at most. 2 But it is closely connected to a long history of social thought, extend- 
ing back to the ancient world. Greek philosophers, Roman lawyers, and Jewish and 
Christian religious scholars all contributed significantly to the “prehistory” of soci- 
ological theory. They not only thought about society, they thought in systematic 
ways about what made it possible, how it could be made better, and what caused 
social order sometimes to collapse. Nonetheless, sociological theory did not develop 
until the modern era - mainly the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The change 
that mattered most was the rise of science. 



From Social Thought to Social Science 

Science transformed the ways in which people understood the conditions of their 
own lives and relationships as well as the ways they understood astronomy or 
gravity. 3 At the most general level, and aside from any of its specific discoveries or 
theories, the scientific revolution brought an emphasis on new learning. That is, 
researchers set out to gather as much knowledge as possible and especially as much 
empirical knowledge as possible, and to organize it as systematically as possible. 
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The systems the early scientists developed for classifying knowledge have often been 
abandoned, particularly where they were based on surface appearance rather than 
deeper underlying and causally significant relations. In a thousand different fields 
from astronomy to moths, from the breeding of farm animals to the growth of the 
human population, from the internal structure of human bodies to the way our 
sensory organs work, early scientists tried to see as objectively as possible, and to 
search as widely as possible for things to see. In most of these fields knowledge 
already existed. Modern science not only added to it, but subjected it to question- 
ing and tests. 

Partly as an inevitable consequence of this, science challenged the authority of 
traditions and venerable institutions including churches and governments. This was 
direct in some cases - famously that of Galileo - where scientific research produced 
results that contradicted old doctrines and the teachings of current religious author- 
ities. But even more general and pervasive was the notion that the best knowledge 
was that based on logic and evidence, because this meant reasoning for oneself and 
looking at the world for oneself and thus potentially reasoning and looking anew. 
When early scientists stressed the importance of logic and rational thought on the 
one hand and empirical evidence on the other, they specifically meant to challenge 
the notion that we should simply believe what we are taught. They meant that even 
the most respected authorities and the most venerated traditions could sometimes 
be wrong. The starting points of science are to think for oneself, in the most rigor- 
ous way possible, and to trust the evidence of one’s senses, especially when it is 
rooted in experiment or careful observation and demonstration and not casual 
everyday experience. This isn’t the whole of science, however, not least because 
reason and evidence can come into conflict with each other. Much of the work of 
science is neither simple discovery of facts nor purely logical deductions. It is, on 
the one hand, difficult efforts to distinguish what is “objective” in facts from the 
language in which we state them or the specific (and often more or less artificial) 
circumstances under which we collect data (sometimes supplementing our senses 
with technology). And it is, on the other hand, efforts to discern logical order in 
enormously complex and always incomplete collections of facts. 

This is something different from simply offering a summary of established facts. 
In the first place, facts always require interpretation, and making this systematic is 
one of the main tasks of theory. In addition, knowledge advances by the process the 
philosopher of science Karl Popper called “conjecture and refutation .” 4 That is, a 
scientist puts forward propositions about how the world works; these are initially 
conjectures, products of imagination as well as knowledge. They become the basis 
for hypotheses, and research and analysis confirm or reject them. It might also show 
us something completely new. But thinking about what might explain the facts we 
see always requires imagination. Equally, seeing patterns and connections in social 
life depends on imagination; theorists must try to see how things fit together. But 
refutation drives the development of knowledge forward as much as imagination. 
Refutation of an important hypothesis stimulates a rethinking of the whole pattern 
of knowledge that is organized by a theory. 

Empirical research also depends on theory to specify the objects of its 
analysis: how do we know what constitutes a community, for example, or a religion? 



Appealing to common sense doesn’t solve the problem. Common sense is generally 
formed on the basis of a particular religion or a particular experience of community 

- and this is a source of bias if one is seeking knowledge of religion or community 
in general, in all social contexts. Even more basically, concepts are like lenses that 
enable us to see phenomena. Take the concept “self-fulfilling prophecy,” developed 
by the American sociologist Robert Merton in the mid-twentieth century.’ This calls 
our attention to a common aspect of human actions that may take place in many 
different contexts and which we wouldn’t otherwise relate to each other. Aided by 
the concept, we can easily see the commonality among teachers’ predictions of 
students’ future success or failure in school, the labeling of criminals (who then find 
it hard to get legitimate jobs), and the comments of famous securities analysts on 
television about what stocks are likely to go up or down. In none of the cases is 
the outcome of the predictions independent of the predictions themselves. 

Theories also contain propositions, statements about how the world works. As 
communities grow larger, one prominent sociological proposition holds that they 
will become more internally differentiated. Any factual proposition like this can 
be tested by turning it into a hypothesis - a prediction - and specifying facts that 
would count as refuting it. In this case, research seems so far mostly to confirm the 
growth/differentiation correlation (though there are exceptions and qualifications). 
Another proposed correlation is that as science and rationalization advance in 
modern societies, religion will decline. This secularization hypothesis is more 
controversial. In some societies - especially in Europe - the decline is evident, but 
this is not true everywhere; it is not true in the United States. The secularization 
hypothesis has thus been at least partially refuted. But even where most people 
still say they are religious, the content of religious teaching and the place of religion 
in people’s lives have often changed. This suggests one reason why theories grow 
complicated. It is impossible to get a serious grasp on the relationship between 
science and religion without considering that each refers to many different 
things, and that many other features of social reality shape the relations between 
them. Politics, for example, may change the relationship between science and 
religion, leading some to back one against the other, defining legal boundaries 
between the two, or joining specific versions of each in a sense of national identity. 
Theories provide frameworks for relating different research results to each other 
and developing explanations: community relationships organize less of social life 
as markets expand; professionals perform services once the province of family, 
friends, and neighbors; and governments and corporations grow stronger and more 
formally organized. These changes also, of course, give a new context to religion. 
One of the most important things theory does is offer a systematic account of 
the overall workings of social life within which one can place specific topics. It is 
important to be systematic - to rely on theory rather than just vague assumptions 

- partly because this enables one to correct assumptions when new research 
challenges them. 

Theory is concerned with the development of concepts with which to grasp social 
life, with identifying patterns in social relations and social action, with producing 
explanations for both specific features of life in society and changes in overall forms 
of society. It is thus an indispensable part of sociology, crucial to its standing as a 
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science. At the same time, sociological theory is more than a tool for sociologists. 
It is also a crucial basis for reflection on social life, informing moral deliberations 
and public decisions. This is true first because sociological theory - along with the 
rest of social science - enables us to understand specific events, institutions, and 
social trends. It is a different thing, for example, to experience living in a city and 
to have a theoretical understanding of why cities have grown to enormous size. 
Secondly, sociological theory helps us to see the connections among different events, 
institutions, and trends. It helps us answer questions like how changes in gender 
roles and relations affect families, schools, workplaces, and politics. It helps us 
to see general patterns in social life - differences and similarities among countries, 
for example, or among historical periods. Thirdly, sociological theory helps us 
relate personal life to society. This is important at all scales, from interpersonal 
relations like love or friendship to large-scale patterns in economy, government, or 
culture. Sociological theory helps us to see to what extent we can choose the 
conditions we live under - and also to what extent our choices are shaped by 
our backgrounds and other social factors. It helps us literally to judge what is 
possible and what is not, and what are the likely consequences of different courses 
of action. 

Sociological theory does not tell us what parties to vote for, what religion to 
profess - if any - or what moral values are right. But it does enable us to make sys- 
tematic and informed judgments about what policies will promote the values we 
hold dear and which will be likely to undermine them. Among its main contribu- 
tions is assistance in being systematic in assessing social phenomena and proposals 
for social change. It also helps us to be systematic in working out our own ideas, 
to see when there are tensions between different values we hold. In many cases, 
sociological theory does not settle arguments, but helps us to see more deeply what 
is at stake in them. Take the idea that people are basically rational actors making 
decisions on the basis of self-interest. Sociological theory includes explorations of 
how much of social life can be explained in these terms - and it includes some phe- 
nomena, like marriage decisions, that people usually insist have nothing to do with 
such strategic analysis. At the same time, sociological theory also explores the ways 
in which culture shapes ideas of what is rational, what is of interest, and even what 
the self is like. It explores how being embedded in networks of social relations or 
in institutions such as a church or a business corporation may shape what kinds 
of actions we choose. And it considers whether in addition to strategic interests 
people are moved by emotions such as anger and love or sentiments such as 
sympathy for others. 

Thinking about social relationships is basic to having them. Creating a family 
involves not just biological reproduction but the development of social roles and 
the identification of one family as distinct from others. All human societies that 
we know of differentiate their members on the basis of gender, age, and kinship 
or descent. These distinctions help to organize social life; they are also charged 
with moral significance. Thinking about social life, in short, is part of how we 
create it. 

Like a family, an army, a city, a religion, a kingdom, or a nation must be imag- 
ined and made the object of thought in order to exist as such. This does not mean 
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that it will be well or systematically understood (and indeed, many social factors 
influence us without our ever being aware of them). The thought that helps a city 
to exist may name it, but not grasp why its population grows. It will probably 
include some understanding of its governance, of who belongs in it by right and 
who is tolerated as an outsider, and of the place of markets or temples within 
it. All of these and likely many other features of the city will be the objects of 
reflection by its members - and perhaps by others, such as invaders who 
would conquer it. As language is used to coordinate human action, both social life 
and social thought may grow more complex. Thought about society is a basic 
part of human culture, in short, whether in mythic or scientific or purely 
practical forms. 

Social thought developed in the context of religion as people explored the 
ultimate meaning of their life together and the moral norms that guided it. It 
developed in law as people sought to resolve practical problems of organizing social 
life. Eventually political inquiry came to explore what kind of society a particular 
form of government produced - or conversely, what sort of government a given 
form of society could support. Ideas about what would constitute a good society 
developed out of each of these traditions, and have been a part of philosophy 
since its earliest phases. Alongside this large question people posed more specific 
ones about family, friendship, and ways to organize armies or religious communi- 
ties. Should there be more hierarchy or more equality? Must men and women 
be kept sharply distinct or should they be allowed similar roles? Is freedom 
compatible with unity? Some of these general reflections on social life were re- 
markably insightful and still repay study. But they did not add up to sociological 
theory. 

To do so, they had to meet two basic criteria. First, they had to offer empirical 
claims that could be the basis of either tests (and thereby confirmation, correction, 
or improvement) or comparisons among theories (and thereby judgment as to which 
more accurately grasped social reality). In this sense, the idea of theory is embed- 
ded in the notion of science and the specifically scientific use of empirical observa- 
tions. Second, theories were not sociological theories unless they focused on social 
life as a specific and distinct object of study. In the simplest sense, sociological the- 
ories needed to be about society, in its own right, and not simply as an adjunct of 
religion, law, or politics. Of course, just what society was or is could be debated. 
Early sociological theorists tended to assume that it meant more or less the same 
thing as nation - so one spoke of French society or English society. But it also meant 
local communities, voluntary organizations, interpersonal relationships, and public 
communication. It included culture and social action as well as social structure. 
Society only began to command the attention of theorists during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The Idea of Society and the Roots of Sociological Theory 

Society - social action and relationships and organizations - came to the fore not 
simply as an intellectual development but in response to enormous changes in social 
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life itself. Among the many changes, four stand out as especially significant for the 
development of sociological theory: 

The rise of individualism 

Individualism may seem the opposite of a concern for society, but it did not mean 
the absence of society so much as a different way of organizing and thinking about 
it . 6 Conceived as the product of individual thought and action, or judged on the 
criterion of how well it meets individuals’ needs, society looks different from when 
it is approached as ordered according to divine law or dictated by kings. 

Individualism’s most important early appearance was in religion. Especially in 
the Protestant Reformation, the notion became widespread that people should read 
the Bible for themselves (not leave that to priests), pray in terms they made up for 
themselves (not simply by official prayers handed down by the Church), and develop 
a personal relationship with God. These ideas had an influence on the rise of science, 
which was also rooted in modern individualism and also helped to undermine 
traditional authorities. 

Individualism had a similar impact in social life and on thinking about society, 
introducing a shift from inherited (or ascribed) to chosen (or achieved) relation- 
ships. Individualism led people to think for themselves about social relationships 
and social organizations, not simply accept those which had been passed down from 
earlier ages. This was reflected in changing commitments to family and community. 
Increasingly, these social relationships were approached as objects of personal 
choice. Migration away from rural communities reflected individuals’ pursuit of eco- 
nomic gain, and an urban economy open to strangers from the countryside or even 
other countries encouraged individual decisions to relocate. Perhaps even more dra- 
matically, marriages were increasingly understood as personal relationships, ideally 
founded on love between individuals, rather than mainly alliances between broader 
kin groups. 

The idea that individual relationships ought to be products of choice suggested 
also that social relationships in general could be chosen. In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, theorists borrowed the idea of contract from economic life (and 
from the biblical notion of a covenant between God and His chosen people) to 
describe social life generally . 7 Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau were among the most important early “social contract” theorists. They 
sought to describe how society could come into being on the basis of a contract 
among individuals - and to use reasoning about what sorts of social arrangements 
free people would agree to as a way to analyze whether actually existing social orga- 
nization was just. Early social contract theory focused mostly on political questions, 
but it contributed to the rise of sociological theory by approaching the question of 
what political arrangements were legitimate through examination of how social rela- 
tions might come into being. Locke and Rousseau especially distinguished society 
from government and gave it priority. 

Emphasizing individual responsibility in religion and in the choice of rela- 
tionships was also linked to a positive value on everyday, ordinary personal life. 
Christianity had tended previously to exalt the spiritual and otherworldly. During 
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the early modern period, Christian thinkers placed new emphasis on how religion 
could guide personal life; thus marriage, family, and work all gained positive value 
because affairs of this world were not seen merely as preparation for the hereafter. 
This suggested also that individuals should apply themselves to building a better 
society here on earth, not simply waiting for salvation after death. As the 
poet William Blake put it, “I will not cease from mental fight, Nor shall my 
sword sleep in my hand, Till we have built Jerusalem, In England’s green and 
pleasant land .” 8 

The rise of modern states 

There had long been kings and other sorts of rulers, of course. What changed 
with modernity was the capacity of states to regulate and shape different aspects 
of social life . 9 States built roads, raised citizen armies, operated schools and 
prisons, and collected taxes to pay for all these and other activities. At one 
level, therefore, states helped to organize societies. At another level, though, states 
were distinct from society. This was made evident in a distinctive modern 
phenomenon - revolution . 10 

Revolution involved “the people” rising up to change the political institutions 
under which they lived, and often to try to reorganize society more generally. 
Blake suggested something of the underlying idea in suggesting that Englishmen 
should build a New Jerusalem. Among other things, the English, American, 
and French Revolutions all signaled a change in how people thought about the 
legitimacy of government. It was not enough to know that a king was the oldest 
son of his father or that he claimed divine right to rule. People demanded 
evidence that government ruled in the best interests of the people. But who 
were the people? Revolutionary thought signaled also the growing prominence 
of a new idea, the nation, understood as the group of people and the cultural 
identity that endured as governments came and went. The idea of nation deeply 
influenced the idea of society, suggesting that it should be understood as a 
bounded, internally organized population at the level of a country . 11 This concept 
proved extremely influential, although in fact social organization was always 
both more local and more international than a nation-state centered concept of 
society suggested. 

The distinction of state from society was affirmed in the concept of “civil society” 
- that is, society that was a free product of relations among private persons . 12 Con- 
tract was a model for those relations, but not the only one. Friendship, religious 
community, and the self-governance of medieval guilds and cities also offered 
models. During the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, several theorists 
responded to a growing importance for civil society. They laid part of the founda- 
tion for sociological theory in emphasizing how much of human life was organized 
at a level between the interior privacy of intimate family life (or indeed, the inner 
personality of the individual) and the exterior direction of the state. Society was the 
crucial middle ground in which relationships could not be explained entirely either 
by psychology or by politics. And, as the Scot Adam Ferguson wrote, society had 
its own history, distinct from that of politics . 13 
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The development of large-scale markets, capitalism, and modern industry 

One crucial thing that people did in “civil society” was pursue material interests 
and well-being. The pace of economic change in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries was so rapid and its impact so great that contemporaries borrowed 
the previously political idea of revolution to describe it: the industrial revolution . 14 

The industrial revolution was actually felt first in agriculture; rapidly rising farm 
productivity meant that large non-agricultural populations could be supported by 
relatively few farmers. This shaped both the decline of rural villages and the rise of 
cities. Both phenomena called attention to the idea of society, as people questioned 
whether the economic changes were good for social relations. One enduring socio- 
logical theme reflects this: the distinction of community from association or civil 
society, in which the former reflects the image of small-scale, tight-knit, and directly 
interpersonal relations in villages or small towns while the latter reflects the image 
of impersonal, looser relationships in the city, and the loss of direct ties to indirect 
ones through markets, media, and formal organizations . 15 

The transformation of productivity by division of labor, factories, and technol- 
ogy was a crucial feature of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
in Britain and took place slightly later in other European countries, America, 
and eventually much of the world. It not only had sociological effects (e.g., on com- 
munity) but was itself a sociological as well as an economic phenomenon. It 
contributed to the rise of the idea of society most crucially through two notions: 
the division of labor and the market. Adam Smith was influential in establishing 
the importance of both, and thus counts as a founder of sociology as well as 
economics . 16 

In his famous book, The 'Wealth of Nations , Smith described the division of labor 
as a social process, and one basic to growing productivity . 17 Instead of combining 
a number of skills in the person of one craftsmen, this involved training workers to 
be specialists in each. Instead of a pin maker, thus, there was someone who straight- 
ened wire, someone who sharpened its point, someone who made a head, and 
someone who attached it. In addition, crucially, there was also an entrepreneur or 
manager who organized and supervised the process. As individuals, each of these 
people might be less skilled than the former pin maker (and all but the manager 
would be paid less), but together they could produce more and cheaper pins. This 
made for economic efficiency. It also demonstrated, however, how different people 
with different jobs were in fact dependent on each other in a larger social organi- 
zation - something true of society on a large scale as well as each workplace. For 
pin making, the necessary social organization was produced by entrepreneurs and 
managers. For society at large, one might think the government had the same role 
and in fact many people thought and still think just this. But Smith argued that 
government was not the only way to achieve social organization on a large scale. 
At least equally important (and often more efficient) was the market. 

Insofar as people operated as buyers and sellers (of their labor and managerial 
ingenuity as well as of physical goods), the market operated through the law of 
supply and demand to condition each to behave efficiently. Much more could be 
produced on the basis of a social division of labor mediated by the market than by 
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individuals or families aiming at self-subsistence. As if by an “invisible hand,” Smith 
suggested, individual people were led to create social value. Moreover, the market 
was self-organizing. Smith emphasized it, in fact, not only to show its economic 
importance but to offer an illustration of how society could be self-organizing based 
on relationships among ordinary people rather than on decisions of the king or on 
laws enforced by the state. 

European exploration of the rest of the world and the trade, war, and colonization 
that followed in its wake 

Economic expansion was among the most important forces driving European explo- 
ration of the rest of the globe. This also had roots in religion, however, as mis- 
sionaries sought to convert non-believers to Christianity. It was shaped by state 
building as European kings and later republics sought to expand their power 
through empires. It was even a product of science, as explorers sought to prove the 
world round and to discover new biological species while also serving economic and 
political employers. Exploration - and exploitation - were also both influences on 

- and influenced by - early social science. Theorists provided accounts of the infe- 
riority of non-European peoples. They provided justifications for colonial rule. But 
they also learned enormously, most importantly about culture, about differences in 
forms of social organization, and about the complex manner in which different ways 
of life are held together. 

The eighteenth-century French social theorist, the Baron of Montesquieu, thus 
helped to pave the way for sociology. He asked why different countries had differ- 
ent legal and political systems, and sought the answer in cultural differences that he 
called “the spirit” behind laws . 18 Montesquieu, like most of his contemporaries, com- 
bined prejudice with fact, speculating, for example, that warm climates made some 
people naturally lazy and thus in need of more despotic rule. But he was also part 
of a broad current of European thought that first recognized that social conditions 
were not natural and immutable, partly through seeing how many different sorts of 
social institutions there were in the rest of the world. Instead of conceptualizing this 
through the notion of social contract, Montesquieu emphasized the way in which 
culture knits together a whole package of knowledge, beliefs, practices, and values. 

Although Europeans often tried to impose their culture - and political, economic, 
and religious practices - on the people they colonized elsewhere in the world, they 
also tried to understand them. This became a powerful inducement to the develop- 
ment of sociological theory and social science generally. Some developed evolu- 
tionary theories to try to explain differences in social organization as the product 
of growth or progress. Indeed, some of these theorists came before and influenced 
Darwin’s biological theory of evolution; some joined the two, like Herbert Spencer 

- simultaneously a sociologist and a biologist and the coiner of the term “survival 
of the fittest.” Eventually many social scientists became critics of colonialism, 
and sought to point out that difference did not always mean either superiority or 
inferiority. 

European expansion into the rest of the world had material effects that were also 
important influences on the rise of social theory. Wealth extracted from other lands 
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and long-distance trade contributed to the growth of capitalism; the need to admin- 
ister far-flung colonies contributed to the development of more scientific approaches 
to government and formal organizations. The idea of America figured prominently. 
In the beginning, wrote John Locke, all the world was America. 19 He meant that all 
the world was organized in the minimalist fashion he thought typical of the abo- 
riginal Native Americans. Both the confrontation with small-scale, non-state- 
centered societies elsewhere and the development of transnational empires 
helped counterbalance the tendency to equate society with nation-state. For later 
theorists, the significance of America (as of other settler societies such as Australia) 
was to dramatize the experiment of creating new social forms completely by choice, 
with little inheritance behind them. In the 1830s, for example, the Frenchman 
Alexis de Tocqueville visited the United States to learn about Europe’s future. This 
lay, he thought, with democracy, which he understood as a society based on free 
individualistic choice and relatively social equality. His account, Democracy 
in America , became a classic of sociological theory, taking up the question 
(following Montesquieu) of what social and cultural conditions made stable demo- 
cratic government possible - and what might make it collapse into anarchy or 
tyranny. 20 

Sociological theory was born, in short, in reflection on both momentous changes 
in Europe and the pattern of similarities and differences discerned among human 
societies around the world. Science offered a new method for developing knowl- 
edge; both social change and the confrontation with social difference made ordi- 
nary people, business leaders, and government officials all seek new knowledge 
about society. The changes and the confrontations with difference were often dis- 
ruptive, but by their very disruptions called attention to the issue of how society 
worked. 

The Twentieth Century: Synthesis and Critique 

The First World War marked a watershed in sociological theory. Marxist interna- 
tionalism, for example, confronted the power of nationalism. The optimism of nine- 
teenth-century evolutionism and faith in progress was deeply challenged. Several of 
the great founders of modern sociology - like Weber and Durkheim - lived through 
the war and struggled after it with a growing concern for the fate of modern society. 

At the same time, the world war itself signaled - albeit ironically - a new level 
of interconnections among the different European countries and between affairs in 
Europe and elsewhere. In Russia, for example, the First World War was a precipi- 
tating factor in the communist revolution of 1917. This introduced a new kind of 
East- West split, no longer between Occident and Orient but between capitalist and 
communist countries. Much of the rest of twentieth-century history was shaped by 
it. The First World War also marked the emergence of the United States as a global 
military power, entering the war late but decisively. And the nature of the war itself 
revealed that power depended on the ability to mobilize industry, transport systems, 
and a wide variety of citizens. Success in war, in other words, depended on social 
organization and not only that of the military itself. 



Perhaps it is not surprising that after the war the United States also began to 
emerge more prominently as a force in sociological theory. Indeed, an American, 
Talcott Parsons, sought to pick up the projects of the great classical sociological the- 
orists of Europe and synthesize them into a new social theory. At the heart of his 
conception was the effort to reconcile social action and social structure, the ways 
in which people could make choices about their lives and the ways in which all of 
social life depended on underlying patterns that were beyond individual choice. In 
some ways, Parsons’s sociological theory mirrored a basic issue in the developing 
self-understanding of the Western, non-communist societies. Capitalism and democ- 
racy both presented the importance of individuals and their choices as basic to 
modern life. “Free enterprise,” consumer choice, and open elections were basic to 
the idea of speaking of the “free world” - as opposed to communism. Parsons 
embraced that idea, but at the same time recognized how incomplete it was. If choice 
- by both managers and consumers - was basic to capitalism, so was the idea of 
the market as a self-regulating system. If open elections were basic to democracy, 
so was the concentration of power in the state bureaucracy (rather than in, for 
example, independent feudal lords). 

These concerns were not unique to Talcott Parsons. Many social theorists took 
on the challenge of trying effectively to relate action to structure. For some, like 
Karl Mannheim, the question was to what extent ideas reflected the social positions 
of those who espoused them. Mannheim asked whether intellectuals in some sense 
might occupy a special social position that enabled them to be more objective. For 
others, like George Herbert Mead, the question was how the individual might come 
into being as a result of social processes, through communication with others, and 
through a recognition of how he or she fitted into the large patterns of social inter- 
action. We only gain full individuality, Mead suggested, when we can see ourselves 
at least in part as others see us - and for this we need social learning. At the same 
time, in the words of another great American sociologist, Charles Horton Cooley, 
“self and society are twinborn.” 21 Imagining individuals as existing before and sep- 
arate from society misunderstands both. But, society cannot make individuals in 
any shape; human nature is recalcitrant, limiting the options and pressing in spe- 
cific directions. Sigmund Freud made this point as strongly as anyone in the early 
twentieth century. 22 Not only did nature matter, though; human beings were 
internally complex creatures, driven by conflicting tendencies, wants, and needs. 
Emotions mattered alongside reason and often in conflict with it. 

Talcott Parsons, in his synthesis, approached personality, culture, and society as 
quasi-autonomous systems, three different levels of analysis of human life. Many of 
his critics charged that he smoothed out the conflicts and contradictions in each, 
and thus presented more harmony and consensus than was accurate. Perhaps this 
was most visible in the contrast between his presentation of the economy as working 
“functionally” to supply the needs of everyone and of all different parts of society 
and Marx’s account of class conflict and the inherent contradictions and recurrent 
crises of capitalism. Likewise, in terms of personality, though Parsons drew on 
Freud, he emphasized the ideal of full and successful integration of the personality 
more than the inevitability of internal conflicts. Though he drew on Weber, he 
emphasized the capacity of culture to integrate human societies and guide evolution 
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more than he did the cultural contradictions of modern life, the ways in which ratio- 
nalization undermined creative individual spirit or consumerism granted people 
choice but reduced its meaning. Weber, after all, had talked gloomily of an “iron 
cage” in which capitalism and bureaucracy started out creating individual oppor- 
tunity and effective social organization and ultimately trapped people in a social 
system without spirit. 

The Second World War and the Great Depression that preceded it seemed to 
many to point out the merit in Weber’s pessimism. Max Horkheimer, Theodor 
Adorno, and colleagues initially based at Frankfurt’s Institute for Social Research 
combined influences from Weber, Marx, and Freud (among other sources) to 
produce a “critical theory.” This aimed at understanding the ways in which ratio- 
nalization could turn against reason and the limits to both capitalist development 
and bureaucratic states. The critical theorists were particularly influential in ana- 
lyzing the rise of fascism, an ideology which combined heavy emphases on science 
and technology with an effort to restore “nature” and “spirit” to modern life. 
Adorno organized a research team to study the social factors - like a repressive 
work environment - that contributed to an “authoritarian personality” which made 
people willing to join movements like fascism. According to the critical theorists, 
the rationalization of modern life produced not only Parsons’s functional social 
system, but a reduction of human choices to consumer options and a loss of capac- 
ity to advance liberty by transforming institutions. Part of the problem was that 
people found it hard to grasp that they had the capacity to remake the social world 
- not as individuals, but as members of social movements, creators of culture, and 
citizens in democratic society. 

Sociological theory was often divided between those who stressed the successes 
of social integration and those who emphasized its limits and failures, and the 
importance of conflict to how society really worked. Parsons and other twentieth- 
century theorists drew on Durkheim and many nineteenth-century theorists to 
produce a new sociological theory that shared an emphasis on how the whole of 
society could be greater than the sum of its parts, and how the needs of each part 
for the others encouraged “functional integration.” This theory has proved power- 
ful in accounting for many of the ways in which society does indeed coalesce despite 
diversity and differentiation. Like economic theories of the market as an “invisible 
hand,” this sociological functionalism suggests that freely formed relationships can 
be self-regulating. But the functionalists didn’t say very much about the extent to 
which power and violence determined how the system got started, who was wealthy, 
who was protected, and who was vulnerable. Their critics did a much better job 
with pointing out the “visible hand” of corporate power, military power, and other 
ways in which some social actors could control others or prosper at their expense. 
The critics also stressed the ways in which history was not simple progress but a 
story of conflicts and crises. Where functionalists tended to approach conflict as the 
breakdown of social relations, others drew on Georg Simmel who had pointed out 
that conflict was itself socially organized, a form of social relations. Where 
functionalists treated social integration as the harmonious opposite of strain, others 
saw the importance of what the great African-American sociologist W. E. B. Du 
Bois called “double consciousness.” 23 This was the strain felt by those who were 



simultaneously Black and American, for example, in a society that saw white as the 
“normal” way to be American and Blackness as a problem. 

These criticisms would become increasingly powerful in the last third of the twen- 
tieth century and remain basic to the debates that define contemporary sociological 
theory. We will turn to many of them in the second volume of this anthology. Func- 
tionalism and closely related theories dominated sociological discussions until the 
1960s. Increasing controversy over them was linked to other controversies that came 
to the fore in the 1960s, over poverty, race, war, and new kinds of international 
domination and exploitation. There has been no group of theories since that has 
ever attained comparable hegemony over the field as a whole - and the field has 
suffered some disunity as a result, as well as being opened to new creativity. The 
functionalist synthesis was not the last word in sociological theory, but it remains 
enormously influential. To stress only functional integration and not power may be 
one-sided, but such integration is nonetheless of vital importance. 

Conclusion 

It is not easy to say when sociological theory started. As we have seen, ideas from 
the ancient world and especially from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries con- 
tributed importantly. But it was only in the nineteenth century that sociological 
theory gained autonomy from other theories which privileged politics or econom- 
ics or, indeed, law or religion. August Comte coined the name “sociology” in 
the 1830s. He and his contemporary Alexis de Tocqueville were more clearly soci- 
ologists than their forebears Montesquieu and Rousseau (though both of the earlier 
writers did develop sociological theories). Likewise, Karl Marx built on the work 
of Adam Smith as well as on theorists of civil society like G. W. F. Hegel. But Marx’s 
work is more specifically sociological, concerned with capitalism not only as an eco- 
nomic system but as a social formation, a kind of society with specific forms of 
power relations, cities, culture, and social movements. The creation of sociological 
theory does not end with the mid-nineteenth-century theorists like Comte, 
Tocqueville, and Marx, who pioneered the mixture of scientific observation and 
rational analysis that would be basic. Indeed, it was a generation of successors who 
came of age in the 1890s who exerted the most enduring influence on the institu- 
tionalization of sociological theory within universities. 24 Emile Durkheim and Max 
Weber are the most important of these. And of course, the development of socio- 
logical theory continued in the twentieth century and continues now in the twenty- 
first. Many of the themes are rooted in the social changes of the early modern era. 
The division of labor that Adam Smith analyzed was a basic starting point for Emile 
Durkheim’s theory of social solidarity. Both remain key influences on contemporary 
theorists. The question of division of labor is being rethought in the contexts of 
global organization of production and new technologies that dramatically shift the 
relationships between knowledge and industrial production. 

Similarly, the work of Max Weber has been described as a dialogue with the ghost 
of Karl Marx. Weber saw much truth in Marx’s analysis of capitalism, but also 
thought it one-sided, and insisted on the importance of religion and culture in ways 
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contrary to Marx. Both are influential today among the theorists who ask how the 
globalization of economic activity will affect - or be affected by - cultures and reli- 
gions around the world. The story of the development of sociological theory, in 
short, is one in which progress in the creation of new theory does not necessarily 
make older theory obsolete. On the contrary, some of the great classical sociologi- 
cal theories remain both influential and relevant today. They represent brilliant 
intellectual achievements and we learn much by thinking with the scholars who 
created them. They also offer signposts in intellectual argument, helping us to 
identify where later thinkers stand on basic questions by how they identify with or 
challenge earlier thinkers. Sometimes, too, social change makes us see new lessons 
in old theories. Marx’s work is perhaps the extreme case here, partly because its 
later use has been so heavily shaped by politics. 

Because Marx’s theory was an influence on communism - indeed, taken as a sort 
of sacred text for communism - many assumed that the post-1989 collapse of com- 
munism made Marx’s work irrelevant, and for a time it lost prestige. As attention 
turned to globalization, however, and as globalization pitted different social inter- 
ests against each other in a variety of conflicts, new readers found much of interest 
in Marx’s theory. As early as 1848, for example, he and his collaborator Friedrich 
Engels discerned tendencies that seemed new to others 150 years later: “exploita- 
tion of the world market gives a cosmopolitan character to production and con- 
sumption in every country. ... All old-established national industries have been 
destroyed or are daily being destroyed. ... In place of the old local and national 
seclusion and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse in every direction, universal inter- 
dependence of nations.” 25 

This was prescient, but it was not the last word. As we noted at the beginning 
of this introductory essay, there is no last word. Theory is not the correct answer 
to all our questions. It offers many answers, but all of them provisional, all of them 
subject to revision and improvement on the basis of new evidence. Science is about 
asking questions. Some of these are new questions, some are old ones that have 
puzzled theorists as long as theory has existed. What is the relationship between 
individual and society? Between creative action and seemingly stable structures of 
relations? How do growth in economies or populations or knowledge itself change 
society? What, with Tocqueville, are the social and cultural conditions for democ- 
racy? What, with Durkheim, are the social and cultural conditions for solidarity 
and moral order? Can religion guide social life in the future as much as it did some- 
times in the past? Are strong local communities necessarily undermined by global 
economic competition? 

Sociological theorists have made great strides in answering these and other 
pressing questions, and also great strides in figuring out why they are hard to 
answer conclusively. Theories like the ones excerpted in the rest of this book are 
indispensable tools for grappling with basic questions in social life. That life is 
always part structure - to be analyzed as objectively as possible - and part action 
- to be understood in terms of reasons and possibilities. Theory, in other words, 
guides not just our search for right answers, but our search for right actions. Our 
actions will change the world for better or worse, and we will still need theory to 
understand it. 
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The word “sociology” was coined by Auguste Comte in the 1830s, but the idea of 
sociology had been developing for more than a century. Indeed, sociological theory 
drew on an intellectual heritage stretching back to the Hebrew Bible, Ancient Greece, 
and Rome, and the birth of Christianity. But in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, the foundations for sociology were laid in new and more specific ways. 



The Idea of Society 

One set of changes had to do with the very idea of society itself. Today it seems 
obvious to think society exists and is important. We may define it as a functional 
system, or the product of meaningful interaction among individuals, or the sum of 
social institutions. But though there are debates over definition, there is a wide- 
spread agreement about the importance of the ways in which people are related to 
each other from love and friendship, family and community through large-scale 
organizations like schools, businesses, and governments to the growing social con- 
nections linking the whole world. In order for society to become the focus of atten- 
tion and the object of a new science, however, people had to see the world in 
somewhat different ways. 

First, there had to be a separation of the idea of society from government. Early 
modern thinkers emphasized all the links connecting the members of society to each 
other, including the culture they shared, the markets in which they exchanged goods, 
and their communication networks. They distinguished these social relations from 
control by kings or government officials. This is the basis of the idea of civil society 
which remains prominent today. When we say there is a “civil society” response to 
an emergency or social problem, we mean that churches and synagogues, non- 
governmental organizations and volunteer groups responded - as distinct from 
government agencies. This distinction is directly rooted in the seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century rise of the idea of society at least partially independent of govern- 
ment. And ever since, there has been concern for whether civil society would remain 
strong, or be dominated by central government as in a dictatorship. This was a 
guiding question in Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America , a small selec- 
tion from which we read here. 

Second, there had to be an idea that what happened in society was valuable in 
itself. Early modern thinkers developed the idea that members of society had 






common interests, that these were morally important, and that social relations 
should be organized to advance them. Some used the term “commonwealth to 
emphasize the connection between the way people were socially organized and their 
economic productivity and capacity to improve their quality of life. Both sociology 
and economics grew in part out of this shift in perspective. We see it, for example 
in the reading from Adam Smith on the importance of the division of labor (and 
later we will see how Emile Durkheim expanded the sociological implications of the 
idea of a division of labor). But the change in perspective was not simply a matter 
of noticing the importance of social organization; it was also a matter of valuing 
ordinary life. In the Middle Ages, for example, many religious thinkers argued that 
people should focus only on God, heaven and hell, and salvation - rather than on 
improving the quality of worldly life. This changed within religious thought as more 
people looked to the Bible and prayer for guidance in everyday affairs such as family 
life. Eventually, theories about this-worldly social life became more secular and less 

^Almost as important, earlier political theorists had often stressed what subjects 
owed their rulers - for example arguing that kings ruled by divine right and t lat 
the people in their kingdoms had an obligation to obey them that was passed down 
from God. More modern thinkers suggested that rules had an obligation to serve 
the interests of the people they ruled. Instead of being legitimate because of divine 
right, in other words, kings and their governments were legitimate if they ruled we 
on behalf of the common interests of those over whom they had authority. If they 
ruled poorly, such thinking suggested, the people under them had a right to replace 
them This is an important basis for the theory that revolution could be just, which 
was important to the funding of the United States and the transformation of France 
in the late eighteenth century. It also influenced the rise of democracy, when some 
theorists argued that the best judges of the interests of ordinary people were the 
people themselves. The idea of a social contract - represented here by the enor- 
mously influential work of Rousseau - was a widespread way in which eighteenth- 
century theorists conceptualized government as the result of a social decision an 

limited by the collective will of the people. 

Third, the idea of “the people” had to develop in a new way. In order for democ- 
racy to be possible, for example, it had to be possible for “the people” to express 
their collective opinions - whether through voting or in other ways, from protest 
demonstrations to petitions. This required a strong idea of “the people such as 
that embodied in the United States Constitution, which begins, We the people o 
the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 1 his opening sentence 
expresses several of the new ideas, including common interests and the notion that 
government exists for the people. But it only makes sense if one believes that the 
people” can act collectively to make a Constitution - thus choosing their form of 
government. This capacity is based on the social organization of the people. It is 
also based on the cultural idea that the people can be identified. This was shaped 
in the early modern era by the notions of nation and citizenship. These defined mem- 




bership in “the people” and also stressed their common rights, interests, and oblig- 
ations. Here again we can see the importance of Rousseau, who influenced not only 
sociology but the founders of the United States and the French revolutionaries by 
suggesting that the will of the people was more than just the sum total of their 
private and separate opinions, but something more basic and more generally shared. 
Tocqueville shared Rousseau’s concern for the tension between selfish, separate 
interests and the shared interests of citizens, and this became a core theme of soci- 
ological research, which Durkheim referred to as the question of social solidarity. 

These three core ideas remain influential throughout the modern era: society is 
distinct from government, ordinary social life is valuable, and large numbers of 
people can achieve enough social solidarity to make it meaningful to speak of “the 
people” as the basis for democracy. These ideas changed actual social life, and also 
gave rise to sociology as the scientific field studying social life. But in addition to 
the rise of this new idea of society, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries also 
saw the rise of new ideas about science and human reason. These are also impor- 
tant for the invention of sociology. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Enlightenment and Science 

This second set of basic changes is often summed up in the idea of an “Age of 
Enlightenment,” stretching from the middle of the seventeenth century through the 
eighteenth. This description was familiar to eighteenth-century thinkers themselves. 
They saw themselves as bringing the light of science, systematic analysis, and new 
ideas to the shadowy realms of tradition and ignorance. They expected the “light 
of reason” to illuminate a path of human progress, clarifying both the ways things 
worked objectively in the world and the values human beings should rightly hold. 
Like the idea of society, the Enlightenment directly shaped practical projects like the 
American and French Revolutions, not least by promoting the belief that human 
beings could choose the social conditions of their own lives, based on reason, rather 
than simply accepting the institutions they had inherited. 

The Enlightenment is a label for a collection of partially separate ideas such as 
science, the exercise of individual reason, tolerance of difference, and equality of 
rights (including notably for women, who had previously been excluded from most 
public life and began in this period the long struggle for equality). The reading below 
from Immanuel Kant is among the most influential of all accounts of the Enlight- 
enment, but it is a summary written near the end of the Age of Enlightenment - by 
which time most leading European thinkers considered themselves “enlightened.” 
Earlier thinkers like Baruch Spinoza (1632-77) and Rene Descartes (1596-1650) 
had seemed much more revolutionary. When their ideas began to attract a growing 
range of followers in the seventeenth century, this was widely understood as a direct 
challenge to religion. Spinoza, for example, argued that there should be tolerance 
; for people who held contrary religious beliefs - and many thought this amounted 

to saying that sinful error should be accepted. Descartes held that the basis for 
; certain knowledge started with human reason (famously, he wrote, “I think there- 

fore I am”). Although he held this was consistent with the biblical notion that God 
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gave human beings the capacity for independent reason, many others thought this 
was an attack on the authority of the Bible. 

Theories like those of Spinoza and Descartes suggested that individuals should 
think for themselves and that reason was often a better basis for judgment than tra- 
dition. These “rationalist” ideas were soon complemented with the “empiricist” idea 
that evidence for the truth should be found in observations of the material world. 
Descartes’s contemporary Francis Bacon (1561-1626) had suggested this, but the 
idea really caught on with the dramatic growth in scientific knowledge that made 
the seventeenth century an age of scientific revolution. The father of modern physics, 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727), was among its most important figures. But both reason 
and the search for empirical evidence - the hallmarks of science - were immediately 
applied not only to physics, chemistry, and medicine but to the project of under- 
standing social life: how markets worked, what government was best, whether 
population growth would lead to famine, and so forth. 

Throughout the modern era, some religious thinkers have remained uncomfort- 
able with the rise of science. Others have sought to re-examine religious questions 
in the light of science. Both religious thought itself and the place of religion in the 
world have changed. But this did not necessarily mean an abandonment of religion. 
Immanuel Kant himself wrote a book arguing for “religion within the limits of 
reason alone.” He meant that it wasn’t necessary to rely on mysterious revelations, 
that the reason with which God had endowed human beings was sufficient. Cer- 
tainly many religious leaders disagreed, but most religious leaders did place more 
emphasis on the exercise of individual reason. 

A variety of other social changes helped the Enlightenment spread its message of 
reason and reliance on empirical evidence. One of the most important was the print- 
ing press, which allowed much wider distribution of books. With this came a wider 
and wider spread of literacy and education, which helped the rise of reason. Already 
in the era of the Protestant Reformation, more and more Christians had begun to 
read the Bible for themselves, and think for themselves about its meaning, not simply 
rely on the teachings of religious authorities. This same sort of emphasis on indi- 
vidual reason was extended more widely to more questions. 

The idea of individual rights was grounded largely in the notion that every indi- 
vidual could exercise reason for himself - or herself. This was a key basis for the 
growing claims that women should have equal rights, because they too could reason 
independently (whatever their other physical differences from men). The idea of 
“human rights” coupled the emphasis on individual reason with the idea of equal- 
ity. Because every human being had the capacity for reason, each deserved respect 
and had basic rights (such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, according 
to the US Declaration of Independence, or those listed in the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man by the French Revolutionaries). The American Revolutionary hero 
Tom Paine wrote famously of the importance of common sense, the age of reason, 
and the rights of man. This inspired both the idea of independence for America and 
the idea of creating a democratic government to ensure the independence and 
freedom of Americans inside the new country. If Paine spoke of the Rights of Man, 
however, he was quickly answered by Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman (1792). Wollstonecraft was indignant at the failure to recognize 



women equally, but she had faith that eventually women’s rights would be recog- 
nized because this was, literally, only reasonable. 

The example of equal rights for women reminds us that simply declaring rights 
doesn’t mean effectively realizing them, and that there are a variety of influential 
social forces besides the exercise of reason. Sociology has been shaped both by the 
emphasis on independent reason - as sociologists have sought to use evidence to 
understand society scientifically - and by the effort to understand those other social 
forces, from emotions to tradition to commitments to family or community or 
nation to the exercise of power. The Enlightenment encouraged a belief in progress 
based on the exercise of reason, but while many sociologists have believed in 
progress, most have also studied the limits or impediments to it and some have ques- 
tioned whether it is as inevitable as the Enlightenment theorists imagined. 

Already in the later years of the Age of Enlightenment, there were questioning 
voices. Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter, Mary Shelley, wrote the novel Frankenstein 
with its theme of a scientist who overreaches himself, seeking to create life. Her 
work was part of a Romantic movement which complemented and sometimes coun- 
tered the Enlightenment faith in reason with more emphasis on tradition, emotions, 
and above all nature. Rousseau was a formative influence on this movement which, 
not surprisingly, found many of its later leaders among poets and musicians. This 
too shaped sociology, for the scientific researchers found that the evidence suggested 
that society was not simply the result of rational decisions by its members. 

Authors and Readings 

Our first reading comes from Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78). Born in Geneva, 
Rousseau lived most of his life in Paris. He was influenced by an idealized memory 
of the smaller community of Geneva but he also remembered being driven out by 
the city’s Calvinist leaders who found his theories scandalous. He promoted new 
approaches to music and education as well as social theory. In all of his work, 
however, he emphasized the importance of nature - both individual human nature 
(with its inner voice) and outside nature. In his theory of education, for example, 
he advocated raising children in the countryside so they would be close to nature 
but also discover their distinctive inner selves without the distractions and pressures 
to conform typical of urban society. 

Rousseau was passionate about the exercise of individual reason, but in uncon- 
ventional ways. He burst on the intellectual scene by writing the winning essay in 
a contest calling for discourses on progress in the arts and science. Shockingly, he 
argued that progress in science actually brought humanity unhappiness by separat- 
ing people from nature. Rousseau argued that much of what was widely accepted 
as the “progress” of society in fact brought alienation, separation of people not only 
from nature but from their inner, natural selves (Karl Marx was greatly influenced 
by Rousseau when he took up this theme in the nineteenth century; it has been 
recurrently important in sociology). 

Rousseau placed great emphasis on inner reflection to discover the truth, for 
example, and less on conforming to accepted standards of logic. We see something 
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of this in the reading here where he presents two different ideas about how the 
common will of the people may be found. One, the “will of all,” is more superfi- 
cial, based on the aggregation of separate, self-interested individual wills {as in 
voting or opinion polls). The other, “general will,” is more basic, he suggests, but 
cannot be measured in such mechanistic ways. Each of us has within us, however, 
a capacity to see this light. 

Though many later thinkers have found the logic of Rousseau’s writings difficult, 
they have been profoundly influential. This is partly because he was a wonderful 
writer and his work is a pleasure to read even if hard sometimes to pin down. But 
even more, his influence stems from the powerful way in which he established the 
ideas of freedom and equality as basic to modern thought. “Man is born free,” 
Rousseau wrote, “yet everywhere he is in chains,” limited by the arbitrary conven- 
tions of society and the exercise of power. Nature is given by God to all humanity, 
yet private property divides it and erects boundaries to exclude. How is this pos- 
sible? Can it be just? The questions remain basic. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) admired Rousseau enormously and kept a bust of 
the earlier thinker in his study. He lived his whole life in Konigsberg, a Prussian city 
in the north of Germany (that after the Second World War was acquired by Russia 
and resettled as Kaliningrad). He took walks on such a regular schedule that towns- 
people were said to set their watches by him (and the very spread of watches was 
part of the era’s more general concern for orderly, precise social life). Though he 
never traveled, Kant was intensely curious about the rest of the world, reading 
reports from explorers and missionaries. And he sought to develop an intellectual 
approach that would be valid for all humanity because based on the universal char- 
acter of reason rather than the differences among cultures. 

Kant took up the core Rousseauian themes of freedom and equality, but empha- 
sized overwhelmingly the link of each to the basic idea of the individual exercise 
of reason. One of the founders of the largely German philosophical school 
called “idealism,” he argued that secure human knowledge and morality came 
not from external imposition but from the inherent capacities of the human mind. 
Ideas like time and space, Kant suggested, do not come to us as material facts; 
they are mental categories we need to have in order to understand material 
reality. 

Kant examined almost every philosophical topic from mathematics (pure reason) 
to law and aesthetic judgment (different forms of practical reason). He was con- 
cerned to see reason used to settle human conflicts rather than force and imagined 
progress leading to an era of perpetual peace. He argued that morality needed to 
be achieved on the basis of human beings’ free will because we consider actions 
properly moral when they are chosen, not forced. This meant that morality was to 
be pursued by cultivating human capacity for reason rather than limiting human 
freedom. 

Kant also pioneered what he called “critique,” a philosophical approach to exam- 
ining the conditions of actual and apparent knowledge. When he wrote a “critique 
of pure reason,” thus, he didn’t attack pure reason; he asked how it was possible 
and urged his reader to try to grasp the underlying, most basic foundations of 
thought. Too much of what passed for knowledge, he thought, was merely belief 



accepted out of habit. We need to look critically at such beliefs in pursuit of the 
truth. This notion influenced all of sociology (and most of modern thought); it was 
also especially influential for the “critical theorists” we examine in Part VI below. 
This notion of basic foundations for knowledge and the pursuit of pure truth became 
basic to modern science - but also basic to the versions of “modernity” attacked in 
the late twentieth century by those who sometimes called themselves “postmod- 
ernists.” It was too easy, they argued, for this idea of perfect knowledge to become 
the enemy of freedom, especially if it encouraged governments to develop top-down 
master plans for how society should be organized. 

Adam Smith (1723-90) was a central figure in what is often called the Scottish 
Enlightenment. Part of the broader European Enlightenment, the Scottish thinkers 
were distinctive in several ways. One was that they were more skeptical than Kant 
and most of the Germans about the capacities of unaided reason, and more atten- 
tive to the ways in which human beings - and human societies - learned from 
the accumulated trial and error of history. One of their greatest theorists, David 
Hume, had provoked Kant to take on his quest for secure foundations of knowl- 
edge by severely questioning the limits of abstract reason and arguing that for many 
crucial questions - like the nature of cause and effect - we have no choice but to 
rely on inductions from empirical evidence that can never be entirely conclusive. 
Another, Adam Ferguson, helped to introduce the idea of civil society and also 
anticipated later evolutionary theory, holding that history revealed a pattern of 
improvements in social organization reflecting among other things growth in 
productive capacity by which human societies sustained themselves in relation to 
nature and each other. 

Smith focused on questions of moral philosophy, arguing that human beings 
would be bound together by natural sympathies and that human sentiments included 
benevolent dispositions as well as sources of conflict. But much more famously, he 
helped to create modern economics, as well as sociology, with his book The Wealth 
of Nations (177 6). As noted above, the selection printed here on the division of 
labor was widely influential. More generally, Smith wrote about the extent to which 
markets created order and produced collective benefits even when the motivations 
of individual participants were entirely selfish. First, he suggested, markets taught 
sensible behavior by a kind of external conditioning: they rewarded buying cheap 
and selling dear and they punished the opposite. Second, markets led people with 
different skills or properties to cooperate through exchange, thus not only circulat- 
ing goods effectively but boosting production. Third, markets did all this without 
anyone being in charge and directing them. And this was the key point: markets 
were self-regulating. They were proof, Smith suggested, that it was not necessary to 
rely on kings or governments to establish all the conditions of social life. Markets 
could be self-regulating. This is what he meant by saying they worked as though 
led by an “invisible hand.” There were emergent properties of market structure and 
process that were not the results of any plan or intention. Studying such emergent 
properties of social organization has remained a key theme for sociology. 

The common wealth, Smith suggested, could better be achieved by freeing 
individuals to compete in self-regulating markets than by central planning or 
restrictions on trade. Of course, markets could become imbalanced and fail in 
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self-regulation - Smith argued that competition only worked if among human indi- 
viduals, not large corporations, because the participants had to be relatively equal. 
And there were some things, like national defense, that were best provided by gov- 
ernment because they needed central authority. But Smith’s points were not only 
about markets for their own sake. Markets were simply one of the best examples 
of social self-regulation that went on throughout society - as people found partners 
to marry, decided how many children to have, wrote books (for the “marketplace 
of ideas”) and so forth. Most of civil society could be self-regulating, not only 
markets - as long as there was freedom for individuals to make their own decisions 
and at least substantial equality - though not perfect equality since individuals 
needed to learn from the decisions they made and this meant that some had to win 
and some lose. 

Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-59) lived after the ideas of the Age of Enlightenment 
had been put into practice by the American and French revolutions. He came 
from an aristocratic family, but also thought democracy was the wave of the 
future. He became a moderate member of the French parliament, the National 
Assembly. It was the course of social progress, but there was no guarantee, Toc- 
queville thought, that progress would be smooth. On the contrary, studying the 
French Revolution itself, Tocqueville asked why it had been so bloody. He also 
argued that many of the modernizing social changes associated with progress could 
be brought about without revolutionary confrontations; indeed, he suggested, the 
pre-Revolutionary Old Regime in France had not been conservative but actually 
pursued policies such as centralization of government that brought widespread 
changes. 

Tocqueville’s most influential work came after the revolution of 1830 when the 
new republican government of France sent him to America to study prison reform 
and legal administration more generally (a popular theme for reformers who wanted 
to modernize government). Tocqueville traveled around the USA and eventually 
wrote a much more wide-ranging book, Democracy in America (1835, 1840), in 
which he examined the nature of life in a modern democracy and asked what lessons 
America might hold for Europe (and what challenges the new United States itself 
would have to confront). The book grasped important enduring features of 
American life and has seemed almost prescient to many later readers. In it, for 
example, Tocqueville coined the term “individualism” to describe a characteristic 
American attitude that was not just a matter of self-love. He described how, ironi- 
cally, individualists spent much of their time checking how well they were doing 
compared to their neighbors - which built an element of conformity into a society 
that otherwise praised independence. He reported on how when everyone was 
encouraged to think for themselves and make their own decisions, this undermined 
traditional social institutions - as children were less likely to respect the opinions 
of their parents, for example. 

Tocqueville’s central concern was very sociological, though he wasn’t a profes- 
sional sociologist since that profession hadn’t yet been invented. He wanted to 
understand how a more egalitarian society that prized individual freedom might be 
held together without turning to tyrannical government. This was an old question. 
The ancient Greeks, who invented democracy, thought it was typically unstable and 



usually followed by dictatorship - because it was apt to degenerate into mob rule 
and only a strong man could put an end to that. Tocqueville thought dictatorship 
was a real danger, because in a crisis individualistic people would be suspicious of 
each other and turn to central government to provide social order and protection. 
What he hoped was that, instead of this, America and other modern societies would 
nurture a whole web of “intermediate associations.” By this he meant the wide range 
of organizations and institutions in civil society - especially voluntary associations, 
like churches, charities, and clubs - that would provide for mutual support among 
citizens in civil society. Social solidarity would be stronger, he argued (anticipating 
Durkheim) if it was built out of membership in a differentiated range of groups, 
not simply the direct connection of individuals to the state. Since Tocqueville, po- 
litical scientists have commonly asked about the best structures of government, but 
sociologists have asked how the rest of society worked, and how it could achieve 
social solidarity through culture, institutions, and structures of social relationships. 
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Man is born free; and everywhere he is in chains. One thinks himself the master of 
others, and still remains a greater slave than they. How did this change come about? 
I do not know. What can make it legitimate? That question I think I can answer. 

If I took into account only force, and the effects derived from it, I should say: 
“As long as a people is compelled to obey, and obeys, it does well; as soon as it can 
shake off the yoke, and shakes it off, it does still better; for, regaining its liberty by 
the same right as took it away, either it is justified in resuming it, or there was no 
justification for those who took it away.” But the social order is a sacred right which 
is the basis of all other rights. Nevertheless, this right does not come from nature, 
and must therefore be founded on conventions. Before coming to that, I have to 
prove what I have just asserted. 



The First Societies 

The most ancient of all societies, and the only one that is natural, is the family: and 
even so the children remain attached to the father only so long as they need him 
for their preservation. As soon as this need ceases, the natural bond is dissolved. 
The children, released from the obedience they owed to the father, and the father, 
released from the care he owed his children, return equally to independence. If they 
remain united, they continue so no longer naturally, but voluntarily; and the family 
itself is then maintained only by convention. 

This common liberty results from the nature of man. His first law is to provide 
for his own preservation, his first cares are those which he owes to himself; and, as 
soon as he reaches years of discretion, he is the sole judge of the proper means of 
preserving himself, and consequently becomes his own master. 

The family then may be called the first model of political societies: the ruler cor- 
responds to the father, and the people to the children; and all, being born free and 
equal, alienate their liberty only for their own advantage. The whole difference is 
that, in the family, the love of the father for his children repays him for the care he 
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takes of them, while, in the State, the pleasure of commanding takes the place of 
the love which the chief cannot have for the peoples under him. 

Grotius denies that all human power is established in favour of the governed, 
and quotes slavery as an example. His usual method of reasoning is constantly to 
establish right by fact. 1 It would be possible to employ a more logical method, but 
none could be more favourable to tyrants. 

It is then, according to Grotius, doubtful whether the human race belongs to a 
hundred men, or that hundred men to the human race: and, throughout his book, 
he seems to incline to the former alternative, which is also the view of Hobbes. On 
this showing, the human species is divided into so many herds of cattle, each with 
its ruler, who keeps guard over them for the purpose of devouring them. 

As a shepherd is of a nature superior to that of his flock, the shepherds of men, 
i.e., their rulers, are of a nature superior to that of the peoples under them. Thus, 
Philo tells us, the Emperor Caligula reasoned, concluding equally well either that 
kings were gods, or that men were beasts. 

The reasoning of Caligula agrees with that of Hobbes and Grotius. Aristotle, 
before any of them, had said that men are by no means equal naturally, but that 
some are born for slavery, and others for dominion. 

Aristotle was right; but he took the effect for the cause. Nothing can be more 
certain than that every man born in slavery is born for slavery. Slaves lose every- 
thing in their chains, even the desire of escaping from them: they love their servi- 
tude, as the comrades of Ulysses loved their brutish condition. 2 If then there are 
slaves by nature, it is because there have been slaves against nature. Force made the 
first slaves, and their cowardice perpetuated the condition. 

I have said nothing of King Adam, or Emperor Noah, father of the three great 
monarchs who shared out the universe, like the children of Saturn, whom some 
scholars have recognised in them. I trust to getting due thanks for my moderation; 
for, being a direct descendant of one of these princes, perhaps of the eldest branch, 
how do I know that a verification of titles might not leave me the legitimate king 
of the human race? In any case, there can be no doubt that Adam was sovereign of 
the world, as Robinson Crusoe was of his island, as long as he was its only inhab- 
itant; and this empire had the advantage that the monarch, safe on his throne, had 
no rebellions, wars, or conspirators to fear. 



The Right of the Strongest 

The strongest is never strong enough to be always the master, unless he transforms 
strength into right, and obedience into duty. Hence the right of the strongest, which, 
though to all seeming meant ironically, is really laid down as a fundamental princi- 
ple. But are we never to have an explanation of this phrase? Force is a physical power, 
and I fail to see what moral effect it can have. To yield to force is an act of neces- 
sity, not of will - at the most, an act of prudence. In what sense can it be a duty? 

Suppose for a moment that this so-called “right” exists. I maintain that the sole 
result is a mass of inexplicable nonsense. For, if force creates right, the effect changes 
with the cause: every force that is greater than the first succeeds to its right. As soon 
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as it is possible to disobey with impunity, disobedience is legitimate; and, the 
strongest being always in the right, the only thing that matters is to act so as to 
become the strongest. But what kind of right is that which perishes when force fails? 
If we must obey perforce, there is no need to obey because we ought; and if we are 
not forced to obey, we are under no obligation to do so. Clearly, the word “right” 
adds nothing to force: in this connection, it means absolutely nothing. 

Obey the powers that be. If this means yield to force, it is a good precept, but 
superfluous: I can answer for its never being violated. All power comes from God, 
I admit; but so does all sickness: does that mean that we are forbidden to call in 
the doctor? A brigand surprises me at the edge of a wood: must I not merely sur- 
render my purse on compulsion; but, even if I could withhold it, am I in conscience 
bound to give it up? For certainly the pistol he holds is also a power. 

Let us then admit that force does not create right, and that we are obliged to 
obey only legitimate powers. In that case, my original question recurs. 

Slavery 

Since no man has a natural authority over his fellow, and force creates no right, we 
must conclude that conventions form the basis of all legitimate authority among men. 

If an individual, says Grotius, can alienate his liberty and make himself the slave 
of a master, why could not a whole people do the same and make itself subject to 
a king? There are in this passage plenty of ambiguous words which would need 
explaining; but let us confine ourselves to the word alienate. To alienate is to give 
or to sell. Now, a man who becomes the slave of another does not give himself; he 
sells himself, at the least for his subsistence: but for what does a people sell itself? 
A king is so far from furnishing his subjects with their subsistence that he gets his 
own only from them; and, according to Rabelais, kings do not live on nothing. Do 
subjects then give their persons on condition that the king takes their goods also? 
I fail to see what they have left to preserve. 

It will be said that the despot assures his subjects civil tranquillity. Granted; but 
what do they gain, if the wars his ambition brings down upon them, his insatiable 
avidity, and the vexations conduct of his ministers press harder on them than their 
own dissensions would have done? What do they gain, if the very tranquillity they 
enjoy is one of their miseries? Tranquillity is found also in dungeons; but is that 
enough to make them desirable places to live in? The Greeks imprisoned in the cave 
of the Cyclops lived there very tranquilly, while they were awaiting their turn to be 
devoured. 

To say that a man gives himself gratuitously, is to say what is absurd and incon- 
ceivable; such an act is null and illegitimate, from the mere fact that he who does 
it is out of his mind. To say the same of a whole people is to suppose a people of 
madmen; and madness creates no right. 

Even if each man could alienate himself, he could not alienate his children: they 
are born men and free; their liberty belongs to them, and no one but they has the 
right to dispose of it. Before they come to years of discretion, the father can, in their 
name, lay down conditions for their preservation and well-being, but he cannot give 



them irrevocably and without conditions: such a gift is contrary to the ends of 
nature, and exceeds the rights of paternity. It would therefore be necessary, in order 
to legitimise an arbitrary government, that in every generation the people should be 
in a position to accept or reject it; but, were this so, the government would be no 
longer arbitrary. 

To renounce liberty is to renounce being a man, to surrender the rights of human- 
ity and even its duties. For him who renounces everything no indemnity is possible. 
Such a renunciation is incompatible with man’s nature; to remove all liberty from 
his will is to remove ail morality from his acts. Finally, it is an empty and contra- 
dictory convention that sets up, on the one side, absolute authority, and, on the 
other, unlimited obedience. Is it not clear that we can be under no obligation to a 
person from whom we have the right to exact everything? Does not this condition 
alone, in the absence of equivalence or exchange, in itself involve the nullity of the 
act? For what right can my slave have against me, when all that he has belongs to 
me, and, his right being mine, this right of mine against myself is a phrase devoid 
of meaning? 

Grotius and the rest find in war another origin for the so-called right of slavery. 
The victor having, as they hold, the right of killing the vanquished, the latter can 
buy back his life at the price of his liberty; and this convention is the more legiti- 
mate because it is to the advantage of both parties. 

But it is clear that this supposed right to kill the conquered is by no means 
deducible from the state of war. Men, from the mere fact that, while they are living 
in their primitive independence, they have no mutual relations stable enough to con- 
stitute either the state of peace or the state of war, cannot be naturally enemies. War 
is constituted by a relation between things, and not between persons; and, as the 
state of war cannot arise out of simple personal relations, but only out of real rela- 
tions, private war, or war of man with man, can exist neither in the state of nature, 
where there is no constant property, nor in the social state, where everything is under 
the authority of the laws. 

Individual combats, duels and encounters, are acts which cannot constitute a 
state; while the private wars, authorised by the Establishments of Louis IX, King of 
France, and suspended by the Peace of God, are abuses of feudalism, in itself an 
absurd system if ever there was one, and contrary to the principles of natural right 
and to all good polity. 

War then is a relation, not between man and man, but between State and State, 
and individuals are enemies only accidentally, not as men, nor even as citizens , 3 but 
as soldiers; not as members of their country, but as its defenders. Finally, each State 
can have for enemies only other States, and not men; for between things disparate 
in nature there can be no real relation. 

Furthermore, this principle is in conformity with the established rules of all times 
and the constant practice of all civilised peoples. Declarations of war are intima- 
tions less to powers than to their subjects. The foreigner, whether king, individual, 
or people, who robs, kills or detains the subjects, without declaring war on the 
prince, is not an enemy, but a brigand. Even in real war, a just prince, while laying 
hands, in the enemy’s country, on all that belongs to the public, respects the lives 
and goods of individuals: he respects rights on which his own are founded. The 
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object of the war being the destruction of the hostile State, the other side has a right 
to kill its defenders, while they are bearing arms; but as soon as they lay them down 
and surrender, they cease to be enemies or instruments of the enemy, and become 
once more merely men, whose life no one has any right to take. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to kill the State without killing a single one of its members; and war gives no 
right which is not necessary to the gaining of its object. These principles are not 
those of Grotius: they are not based on the authority of poets, but derived from the 
nature of reality and based on reason. 

The right of conquest has no foundation other than the right of the strongest. If 
war does not give the conqueror the right to massacre the conquered peoples, the 
right to enslave them cannot be based upon a right which does not exist. No one 
has a right to kill an enemy except when he cannot make him a slave, and the right 
to enslave him cannot therefore be derived from the right to kill him. It is accord- 
ingly an unfair exchange to make him buy at the price of his liberty his life, over 
which the victor holds no right. Is it not clear that there is a vicious circle in found- 
ing the right of life and death on the right of slavery, and the right of slavery on the 
right of life and death? 

Even if we assume this terrible right to kill everybody, I maintain that a slave 
made in war, or a conquered people, is under no obligation to a master, except to 
obey him as far as he is compelled to do so. By taking an equivalent for his life, the 
victor has not done him a favour; instead of killing him without profit, he has killed 
him usefully. So far then is he from acquiring over him any authority in addition to 
that of force, that the state of war continues to subsist between them: their mutual 
relation is the effect of it, and the usage of the right of war does not imply a treaty 
of peace. A convention has indeed been made; but this convention, so far from 
destroying the state of war, presupposes its continuance. 

So, from whatever aspect we regard the question, the right of slavery is null and 
void, not only as being illegitimate, but also because it is absurd and meaningless. 
The words slave and right contradict each other, and are mutually exclusive. It will 
always be equally foolish for a man to say to a man or to a people: “I make with 
you a convention wholly at your expense and wholly to my advantage; I shall keep 
it as long as I like, and you will keep it as long as I like.” 



A people, says Grotius, can give itself to a king. Then, according to Grotius, a 
people is a people before it gives itself. The gift is itself a civil act, and implies public 
deliberation. It would be better, before examining the act by which a people gives 
itself to a king, to examine that by which it has become a people; for this act, being 
necessarily prior to the other, is the true foundation of society. 

Indeed, if there were no prior convention, where, unless the election were unan- 
imous, would be the obligation on the minority to submit to the choice of the major- 
ity? How have a hundred men who wish for a master the right to vote on behalf 
of ten who do not? The law of majority voting is itself something established by 
convention, and presupposes unanimity, on one occasion at least. 

The Social Compact 

I suppose men to have reached the point at which the obstacles in the way of their 
preservation in the state of nature show their power of resistance to be greater than 
the resources at the disposal of each individual for his maintenance in that state. 
That primitive condition can then subsist no longer; and the human race would 
perish unless it changed its manner of existence. 

But, as men cannot engender new forces, but only unite and direct existing ones, 
they have no other means of preserving themselves than the formation, by aggre- 
gation, of a sum of forces great enough to overcome the resistance. These they have 
to bring into play by means of a single motive power, and cause to act in concert. 

This sum of forces can arise only where several persons come together: but, as 
the force and liberty of each man are the chief instruments of his self-preservation, 
how can he pledge them without harming his own interests, and neglecting the care 
he owes to himself? This difficulty, in its bearing on my present subject, may be 
stated in the following terms: 

The problem is to find a form of association which will defend and protect with the 
whole common force the person and goods of each associate, and in which each, while 
uniting himself with all, may still obey himself alone, and remain as free as before. 



That We Must Always Go Back to a First Convention 

Even if I granted all that I have been refuting, the friends of despotism would be 
no better off. There will always be a great difference between subduing a multitude 
and ruling a society. Even if scattered individuals were successively enslaved by one 
man, however numerous they might be, I still see no more than a master and his 
slaves, and certainly not a people and its ruler; I see what may be termed an aggre- 
gation, but not an association; there is as yet neither public good nor body politic. 
The man in question, even if he has enslaved half the world, is still only an indi- 
vidual; his interest, apart from that of others, is still a purely private interest. If this 
same man comes to die, his empire, after him, remains scattered and without unity, 
as an oak falls and dissolves into a heap of ashes when the fire has consumed it. 



This is the fundamental problem of which the Social Contract provides the 
solution. 

The clauses of this contract are so determined by the nature of the act that the 
slightest modification would make them vain and ineffective; so that, although they 
have perhaps never been formally set forth, they are everywhere the same and every- 
where tacitly admitted and recognised, until, on the violation of the social compact, 
each regains his original rights and resumes his natural liberty, while losing the con- 
ventional liberty in favour of which he renounced it. 

These clauses, properly understood, may be reduced to one - the total alienation 
of each associate, together with all his rights, to the whole community; for, in 
the first place, as each gives himself absolutely, the conditions are the same for 
all; and, this being so, no one has any interest in making them burdensome to 
others. 
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Moreover, the alienation being without reserve, the union is as perfect as it can 
be, and no associate has anything more to demand: for, if the individuals retained 
certain rights, as there would be no common superior to decide between them and 
the public, each, being on one point his own judge, would ask to be so on all; the 
state of nature would thus continue, and the association would necessarily become 
inoperative or tyrannical. 

Finally, each man, in giving himself to all, gives himself to nobody; and as there 
is no associate over whom he does not acquire the same right as he yields others 
over himself, he gains an equivalent for everything he loses, and an increase of force 
for the preservation of what he has. 

If then we discard from the social compact what is not of its essence, we shall 
find that it reduces itself to the following terms: 

Each of us puts his person and all his power in common under the supreme direction 
of the general will, and, in our corporate capacity, we receive each member as an indi- 
visible part of the whole. 

At once, in place of the individual personality of each contracting party, this act of 
association creates a moral and collective body, composed of as many members as 
the assembly contains votes, and receiving from this act its unity, its common iden- 
tity, its life and its will. This public person, so formed by the union of all other 
persons formerly took the name of city* and now takes that of Republic or body 
politic ; it is called by its members State when passive, Sovereign when active, and 
Power when compared with others like itself. Those who are associated in it take 
collectively the name of people, and severally are called citizens , as sharing in the 
sovereign power, and subjects , as being under the laws of the State. But these terms 
are often confused and taken one for another: it is enough to know how to distin- 
guish them when they are being used with precision. 

The Sovereign 

This formula shows us that the act of association comprises a mutual undertaking 
between the public and the individuals, and that each individual, in making a con- 
tract, as we may say, with himself, is bound in a double capacity; as a member of the 
Sovereign he is bound to the individuals, and as a member of the State to the Sover- 
eign. But the maxim of civil right, that no one is bound by undertaking made to 
himself, does not apply in this case; for there is a great difference between incurring 
an obligation to yourself and incurring one to a whole of which you form a part. 

Attention must further be called to the fact that public deliberation, while com- 
petent to bind all the subjects to the Sovereign, because of the two different capac- 
ities in which each of them may be regarded, cannot, for the opposite reason, bind 
the Sovereign to itself; and that it is consequently against the nature of the body 
politic for the Sovereign to impose on itself a law which it cannot infringe. Being 
able to regard itself in only one capacity, it is in the position of an individual who 
makes a contract with himself; and this makes it clear that there neither is nor can 
be any kind of fundamental law binding on the body of the people - not even the 



social contract itself. This does not mean that the body politic cannot enter 
into undertakings with others, provided the contract is not infringed by them; for 
in relation to what is external to it, it becomes a simple being, an individual. 

But the body politic or the Sovereign, drawing its being wholly from the sanc- 
tity of the contract, can never bind itself, even to an outsider, to do anything deroga- 
tory to the original act, for instance, to alienate any part of itself, or to submit to 
another Sovereign. Violation of the act by which it exists would be self-annihilation; 
and that which is itself nothing can create nothing. 

As soon as this multitude is so united in one body, it is impossible to offend 
against one of the members without attacking the body, and still more to offend 
against the body without the members resenting it. Duty and interest therefore 
equally oblige the two contracting parties to give each other help; and the same men 
should seek to combine, in their double capacity, all the advantages dependent upon 
that capacity. 

Again, the Sovereign, being formed wholly of the individuals who compose it, 
neither has nor can have any interest contrary to theirs; and consequently the sov- 
ereign power need give no guarantee to its subjects, because it is impossible for the 
body to wish to hurt all its members. We shall also see later on that it cannot hurt 
any in particular. The Sovereign, merely by virtue of what it is, is always what it 
should be. 

This, however, is not the case with the relation of the subjects to the Sovereign, 
which, despite the common interest, would have no security that they would fulfil 
their undertakings, unless it found means to assure itself of their fidelity. 

In fact, each individual, as a man, may have a particular will contrary or dis- 
similar to the general will which he has as a citizen. His particular interest may 
speak to him quite differently from the common interest: his absolute and naturally 
independent existence may make him look upon what he owes to the common cause 
as a gratuitous contribution, the loss of which will do less harm to others than the 
payment of it is burdensome to himself; and, regarding the moral person which con- 
stitutes the State as a persona ficta, because not a man, he may wish to enjoy the 
rights of citizenship without being ready to fulfil the duties of a subject. The con- 
tinuance of such an injustice could not but prove the undoing of the body politic. 

In order then that the social compact may not be an empty formula, it tacitly 
includes the undertaking, which alone can give force to the rest, that whoever refuses 
to obey the general will shall be compelled to do so by the whole body. This means 
nothing less than that he will be forced to be free; for this is the condition which, 
by giving each citizen to his country, secures him against all personal dependence. 
In this lies the key to the working of the political machine; this alone legitimises 
civil undertakings, which, without it, would be absurd, tyrannical, and liable to the 
most frightful abuses. 

The Civil State 

The passage from the state of nature to the civil state produces a very remarkable 
change in man, by substituting justice for instinct in his conduct, and giving his 
actions the morality they had formerly lacked. Then only, when the voice of duty 
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takes the place of physical impulses and right of appetite, does man, who so far had 
considered only himself, find that he is forced to act on different principles, and to 
consult his reason before listening to his inclinations. Although, in this state, he 
deprives himself of some advantages which he got from nature, he gains in return 
others so great, his faculties are so stimulated and developed, his ideas so extended, 
his feelings so ennobled, and his whole soul so uplifted, that, did not the abuses of 
this new condition often degrade him below that which he left, he would be bound 
to bless continually the happy moment which took him from it for ever, and, instead 
of a stupid and unimaginative animal, made him an intelligent being and a man. 

Let us draw up the whole account in terms easily commensurable. What man 
loses by the social contract is his natural liberty and an unlimited right to every- 
thing he tries to get and succeeds in getting; what he gains is civil liberty and the 
proprietorship of all he possesses. If we are to avoid mistake in weighing one against 
the other, we must clearly distinguish natural liberty, which is bounded only by the 
strength of the individual, from civil liberty, which is limited by the general will; 
and possession, which is merely the effect of force or the right of the first occupier, 
from property, which can be founded only on a positive title. 

We might, over and above all this, add, to what man acquires in the civil state, 
moral liberty, which alone makes him truly master of himself; for the mere impulse 
of appetite is slavery, while obedience to a law which we prescribe to ourselves is 
liberty. But I have already said too much on this head, and the philosophical 
meaning of the word liberty does not now concern us. 

Real Property 

Each member of the community gives himself to it, at the moment of its founda- 
tion, just as he is, with all the resources at his command, including the goods he 
possesses. This act does not make possession, in changing hands, change its nature, 
and become property in the hands of the Sovereign; but, as the forces of the city 
are incomparably greater than those of an individual, public possession is also, in 
fact, stronger and more irrevocable, without being any more legitimate, at any rate 
from the point of view of foreigners. For the State, in relation to its members, is 
master of all their goods by the social contract, which, within the State, is the basis 
of all rights; but, in relation to other powers, it is so only by the right of the first 
occupier, which it holds from its members. 

The right of the first occupier, though more real than the right of the strongest, 
becomes a real right only when the right of property has already been established. 
Every man has naturally a right to everything he needs; but the positive act which 
makes him proprietor of one thing excludes him from everything else. Having his 
share, he ought to keep to it, and can have no further right against the community. 
This is why the right of the first occupier, which in the state of nature is so weak, 
claims the respect of every man in civil society. In this right we are respecting not 
so much what belongs to another as what does not belong to ourselves. 

In general, to establish the right of the first occupier over a plot of ground, the 
following conditions are necessary: first, the land must not yet be inhabited; sec- 



ondly, a man must occupy only the amount he needs for his subsistence; and, in the 
third place, possession must be taken, not by an empty ceremony, but by labour 
and cultivation, the only sign of proprietorship that should be respected by others, 
in default of a legal title. 

In granting the right of first occupancy to necessity and labour, are we not really 
stretching it as far as it can go? Is it possible to leave such a right unlimited? Is it 
to be enough to set foot on a plot of common ground, in order to be able to call 
yourself at once the master of it? Is it to be enough that a man has the strength to 
expel others for a moment, in order to establish his right to prevent them from ever 
returning? How can a man or a people seize an immense territory and keep it from 
the rest of the world except by a punishable usurpation, since all others are being 
robbed, by such an act, of the place of habitation and the means of subsistence 
which nature gave them in common? When Nunez Balboa, standing on the 
sea-shore, took possession of the South Seas and the whole of South America in 
the name of the crown of Castile, was that enough to dispossess all their actual 
inhabitants, and to shut out from them all the princes of the world? On such 
a showing, these ceremonies are idly multiplied, and the Catholic King need only 
take possession all at once, from his apartment, of the whole universe, merely 
making a subsequent reservation about what was already in the possession of 
other princes. 

We can imagine how the lands of individuals, where they were contiguous and 
came to be united, became the public territory, and how the right of Sovereignty, 
extending from the subjects over the lands they held, became at once real and per- 
sonal. The possessors were thus made more dependent, and the forces at their 
command used to guarantee their fidelity. The advantage of this does not seem to 
have been felt by ancient monarchs, who called themselves Kings of the Persians, 
Scythians, or Macedonians, and seemed to regard themselves more as rulers of men 
than as masters of a country. Those of the present day more cleverly call themselves 
Kings of France, Spain, England, etc.: thus holding the land, they are quite confi- 
dent of holding the inhabitants. 

The peculiar fact about this alienation is that, in taking over the goods of indi- 
viduals, the community, so far from despoiling them, only assures them legitimate 
possession, and changes usurpation into a true right and enjoyment into propri- 
etorship. Thus the possessors, being regarded as depositories of the public good, 
and having their rights respected by all the members of the State and maintained 
against foreign aggression by all its forces, have, by a cession which benefits both 
the public and still more themselves, acquired, so to speak, all that they gave up. 
This paradox may easily be explained by the distinction between the rights which 
the Sovereign and the proprietor have over the same estate, as we shall see later on. 

It may also happen that men begin to unite one with another before they possess 
anything, and that, subsequently occupying a tract of country which is enough for 
all, they enjoy it in common, or share it out among themselves, either equally or 
according to a scale fixed by the Sovereign. However the acquisition be made, the 
right which each individual has to his own estate is always subordinate to the right 
which the community has over all: without this, there would be neither stability in 
the social tie, nor real force in the exercise of Sovereignty. 
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I shall end this chapter and this book by remarking on a fact on which the whole 
social system should rest: i.e., that, instead of destroying natural inequality, the 
fundamental compact substitutes, for such physical inequality as nature may have 
set up between men, an equality that is moral and legitimate, and that men, who 
may be unequal in strength or intelligence, become every one equal by convention 
and legal right. 5 

NOTES 

1 “Learned inquiries into public right are often only the history of past abuses; and trou- 
bling to study them too deeply is a profitless infatuation” ( Essay on the Interests of France 
in Relation to its Neighbours, by the Marquis d’Argenson). This is exactly what Grotius 
has done. 

2 See a short treatise of Plutarch’s entitled That Animals Reason. 

3 The Romans, who understood and respected the right of war more than any other nation 
on earth, carried their scruples on this head so far that a citizen was not allowed to serve 
as a volunteer without engaging himself expressly against the enemy, and against such 
and such an enemy by name. A legion in which the younger Cato was seeing his first 
service under Popilius having been reconstructed, the elder Cato wrote to Popilius that, 
if he wished his son to continue serving under him, he must administer to him a new mil- 
itary oath, because, the first having been annulled, he was no longer able to bear arms 
against the enemy. The same Cato wrote to his son telling him to take great care not to 
go into battle before taking this new oath. I know that the siege of Clusium and other 
isolated events can be quoted against me; but I am citing laws and customs. The Romans 
are the people that least often transgressed its laws; and no other people has had such 
good ones. 

4 The real meaning of this word has been almost wholly lost in modern times; most people 
mistake a town for a city, and a townsman for a citizen. They do not know that houses 
make a town, but citizens a city. The same mistake long ago cost the Carthaginians dear. 
I have never read of the title of citizens being given to the subjects of any prince, not even 
the ancient Macedonians or the English of today, though they are nearer liberty than any 
one else. The French alone everywhere familiarly adopt the name of citizens, because, as 
can be seen from their dictionaries, they have no idea of its meaning; otherwise they would 
be guilty in usurping it, of the crime of lese-majeste: among them, the name expresses a 
virtue, and not a right. When Bodin spoke of our citizens and townsmen, he fell into a 
bad blunder in taking the one class for the other. M. d’Alembert has avoided the error, 
and, in his article on Geneva, has clearly distinguished the four orders of men (or even 
five, counting mere foreigners) who dwell in our town, of which two only compose the 
Republic. No other French writer, to my knowledge, has understood the real meaning of 
the word citizen. 

5 Under bad governments, this equality is only apparent and illusory: it serves only to keep 
the pauper in his poverty and the rich man in the position he has usurped. In fact, laws 
are always of use to those who possess and harmful to those who have nothing: from 
which it follows that the social state is advantageous to men only when all have some- 
thing and none too much. 




Enlightenment is man’s leaving his self-caused immaturity. Immaturity is the inca- 
pacity to use one’s intelligence without the guidance of another. Such immaturity is 
self-caused if it is not caused by lack of intelligence, but by lack of determination 
and courage to use one’s intelligence without being guided by another. Sapere 
Aude! (Have the courage to use your own intelligence!) is therefore the motto of 
the enlightenment. 

Through laziness and cowardice a large part of mankind, even after nature has 
freed them from alien guidance, gladly remain immature. It is because of laziness 
and cowardice that it is so easy for others to usurp the role of guardians. It is so 
comfortable to be a minor! If I have a book which provides meaning for me, a 
pastor who has conscience for me, a doctor who will judge my diet for me and so 
on, then I do not need to exert myself. I do not have any need to think; if I can pay, 
others will take over the tedious job for me. The guardians who have kindly under- 
taken the supervision will see to it that by far the largest part of mankind, includ- 
ing the entire “beautiful sex,” should consider the step into maturity, not only as 
difficult but as very dangerous. 

After having made their domestic animals dumb and having carefully prevented 
these quiet creatures from daring to take any step beyond the lead-strings to which 
they have fastened them, these guardians then show them the danger which threat- 
ens them, should they attempt to walk alone. Now this danger is not really so 
very great; for they would presumably learn to walk after some stumbling. 
However, an example of this kind intimidates and frightens people out of all further 
attempts. 

It is difficult for the isolated individual to work himself out of the immaturity 
which has become almost natural for him. He has even become fond of it and for 
the time being is incapable of employing his own intelligence, because he has never 
been allowed to make the attempt. Statutes and formulas, these mechanical tools 



Immanuel Kant, “What is Enlightenment?” pp. 132-9 from Immanuel Kant, The Philoso- 
phy of Kant , edited by Carl J. Friedrich (New York: Random House, The Modern 
Library, 1949). Copyright © 1949 by Random House, Inc. Used by permission of Random 
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of a serviceable use, or rather misuse, of his natural faculties, are the ankle-chains 
of a continuous immaturity. Whoever threw it off would make an uncertain 
jump over the smallest trench because he is not accustomed to such free movement. 
Therefore there are only a few who have pursued a firm path and have succeeded 
in escaping from immaturity by their own cultivation of the mind. 

But it is more nearly possible for a public to enlighten itself: this is even 
inescapable if only the public is given its freedom. For there will always be some 
people who think for themselves, even among the self-appointed guardians of the 
great mass who, after having thrown off the yoke of immaturity themselves, will 
spread about them the spirit of a reasonable estimate of their own value and of the 
need for every man to think for himself. It is strange that the very public, which 
had previously been put under this yoke by the guardians, forces the guardians there- 
after to keep it there if it is stirred up by a few of its guardians who are themselves 
incapable of all enlightenment. It is thus very harmful to plant prejudices, because 
they come back to plague those very people who themselves (or whose predeces- 
sors) have been the originators of these prejudices. Therefore a public can only arrive 
at enlightenment slowly. Through revolution, the abandonment of personal despo- 
tism may be engendered and the end of profit-seeking and domineering oppression 
may occur, but never a true reform of the state of mind. Instead, new prejudices, 
just iike the old ones, will serve as the guiding reins of the great, unthinking mass. 

All that is required for this enlightenment is freedom ; and particularly the least 
harmful of all that may be called freedom, namely, the freedom for man to make 
public use of his reason in all matters. But I hear people clamor on all sides: Don’t 
argue! The officer says: Don’t argue, drill! The tax collector: Don’t argue, pay! The 
pastor: Don’t argue, believe! (Only a single lord in the world says: Argue , as much 
as you want to and about what you please, but obey'.) Here we have restrictions on 
freedom everywhere. Which restriction is hampering enlightenment, and which does 
not, or even promotes it? I answer: The public use of a man’s reason must be free 
at all times, and this alone can bring enlightenment among men: while the private 
use of a man’s reason may often be restricted rather narrowly without thereby 
unduly hampering the progress of enlightenment. 

I mean by the public use of one’s reason, the use which a scholar makes of it 
before the entire reading public. Private use I call the use which he may make of 
this reason in a civic post or office. For some affairs which are in the interest of the 
commonwealth a certain mechanism is necessary through which some members of 
the commonwealth must remain purely passive in order that an artificial agreement 
with the government for the public good be maintained or so that at least the 
destruction of the good be prevented. In such a situation it is not permitted to argue; 
one must obey. But in so far as this unit of the machine considers himself as a 
member of the entire commonwealth, in fact even of world society; in other words, 
he considers himself in the quality of a scholar who is addressing the true public 
through his writing, he may indeed argue without the affairs suffering for which he 
is employed partly as a passive member. Thus it would be very harmful if an officer 
who, given an order by his superior, should start, while in the service, to argue con- 
cerning the utility or appropriateness of that command. He must obey, but he cannot 
equitably be prevented from making observations as a scholar concerning the mis- 



takes in the military service nor from submitting these to the public for its judg- 
ment. The citizen cannot refuse to pay the taxes imposed upon him. Indeed, a rash 
criticism of such taxes, if they are the ones to be paid by him, may be punished as 
a scandal which might cause general resistance. But the same man does not act con- 
trary to the duty of a citizen if, as a scholar, he utters publicly his thoughts against 
the undesirability or even the injustice of such taxes. Likewise a clergyman is obliged 
to teach his pupils and his congregation according to the doctrine of the church 
which he serves, for he has been accepted on that condition. But as a scholar, he 
has full freedom, in fact, even the obligation, to communicate to the public all his 
diligently examined and well-intentioned thoughts concerning erroneous points in 
that doctrine and concerning proposals regarding the better institution of religious 
and ecclesiastical matters. There is nothing in this for which the conscience could 
be blamed. For what he teaches according to his office as one authorized by the 
church, he presents as something in regard to which he has no latitude to teach 
according to his own preference. ... He will say: Our church teaches this or that, 
these are the proofs which are employed for it. In this way he derives all possible 
practical benefit for his congregation from rules which he would not himself sub- 
scribe to with full conviction. But he may nevertheless undertake the presentation 
of these rules because it is not entirely inconceivable that truth may be contained 
in them. In any case, there is nothing directly contrary to inner religion to be found 
in such doctrines. For, should he believe that the latter was not the case he could 
not administer his office in good conscience; he would have to resign it. Therefore 
the use which an employed teacher makes of his reason before his congregation is 
merely a private use since such a gathering is always only domestic, no matter how 
large. As a priest (a member of an organization) he is not free and ought not to be, 
since he is executing someone else’s mandate. On the other hand, the scholar speak- 
ing through his writings to the true public which is the world, like the clergyman 
making public use of his reason, enjoys an unlimited freedom to employ his own 
reason and to speak in his own person. For to suggest that the guardians of the 
people in spiritual matters should always be immature minors is a non-sense which 
would mean perpetuating forever existing non-sense. 

But should a society of clergymen, for instance an ecclesiastical assembly, be enti- 
tled to commit itself by oath to a certain unalterable doctrine in order to perpetu- 
ate an endless guardianship over each of its members and through them over the 
people? I answer that this is quite inconceivable. Such a contract which would be 
concluded in order to keep humanity forever from all further enlightenment is 
absolutely impossible, even should it be confirmed by the highest authority through 
parliaments and the most solemn peace treaties. An age cannot conclude a pact and 
take an oath upon it to commit the succeeding age to a situation in which it would 
be impossible for the latter to enlarge even its most important knowledge, to elimi- 
nate error and altogether to progress in enlightenment. Such a thing would be a 
crime against human nature, the original destiny of which consists in such progress. 
Succeeding generations are entirely justified in discarding such decisions as unau- 
thorized and criminal. The touchstone of all this to be agreed upon as a law for 
people is to be found in the question whether a people could impose such a law 
upon itself. Now it might be possible to introduce a certain order for a definite short 
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period as if in anticipation of a better order. This would be true if one permitted at 
the same time each citizen and especially the clergyman to make his criticisms in 
his quality as a scholar. ... In the meantime, the provisional order might continue 
until the insight into the particular matter in hand has publicly progressed to the 
point where through a combination of voices (although not, perhaps, of all) a pro- 
posal may be brought to the crown. Thus those congregations would be protected 
which had agreed to (a changed religious institution) according to their own ideas 
and better understanding, without hindering those who desired to allow the old 
institutions to continue 

A man may postpone for himself, but only for a short time, enlightening himself 
regarding what he ought to know. But to resign from such enlightenment altogether 
either for his own person or even more for his descendants means to violate and to 
trample underfoot the sacred rights of mankind. Whatever a people may not decide 
for themselves, a monarch may even less decide for the people, for his legislative 
reputation rests upon his uniting the entire people’s will in his own. If the monarch 
wdl only see to it that every true or imagined reform (of religion) fits in with the 
civil order, he had best let his subjects do what they consider necessary for the sake 
of their salvation; that is not his affair. His only concern is to prevent one subject 
from hindering another by force, to work according to each subject’s best ability to 
determine and to promote his salvation. In fact, it detracts from his majesty if he 
interferes in such matters and subjects to governmental supervision the writings by 
which his subjects seek to clarify their ideas (concerning religion). This is true 
whether he does it from his own highest insight, for in this case he exposes himself 
to the reproach: Caesar non est supra grammaticos\ it is even more true when he 
debases his highest power to support the spiritual despotism of some tyrants in his 
state against the rest of his subjects. 

The question may now be put: Do we live at present in an enlightened age? The 
answer is: No, but in an age of enlightenment. Much still prevents men from being 
placed in a position or even being placed into position to use their own minds 
securely and well in matters of religion. But we do have very definite indications 
that this held of endeavor is being opened up for men to work freely and reduce 
gradually the hindrances preventing a general enlightenment and an escape from 
self-caused immaturity. In this sense, this age is the age of enlightenment and the 
age of Frederick (the Great). 

A prince should not consider it beneath him to declare that he believes it to be 
his duty not to prescribe anything to his subjects in matters of religion but to leave 
to them complete freedom m such things. In other words, a prince who refuses the 
conceited title of being “tolerant” is himself enlightened. He deserves to be praised 
by his grateful contemporaries and descendants as. the man who first freed 
humankind of immaturity, at least as far as the government is concerned and who 
permitted everyone to use his own reason in all matters of conscience. Under his 
rule, venerable clergymen could, regardless of their official duty, set forth their opin- 
ions and views even though they differ from the accepted doctrine here and there; 
they could do so in the quality of scholars, freely and publicly. The same holds even 
more true of every other person who is not thus restricted by official duty. This 
spirit of freedom is spreading even outside (the country of Frederick the Great) to 



places where it has to struggle with the external hindrances imposed by a govern- 
ment which misunderstands its own position. For an example is illuminating them 
which shows that such freedom (public discussion) need not cause the slightest 
worry regarding public security and the unity of the commonwealth. Men raise 
themselves by and by out of backwardness if one does not purposely invent arti- 
fices to keep them down. 

I have emphasized the main point of enlightenment, that is of man’s release from 
his self-caused immaturity, primarily in matters of religion, I have done this because 
our rulers have no interest in playing the guardian of their subjects in matters of 
arts and sciences. Furthermore immaturity in matters of religion is not only most 
noxious but also most dishonorable. But the point of view of a head of state who 
favors freedom in the arts and sciences goes even farther; for he understands that 
there is no danger in legislation permitting his subjects to make public use of their 
own reason and to submit publicly their thoughts regarding a better framing of such 
laws together with a frank criticism of existing legislation. We have a shining 
example of this; no prince excels him whom we admire. Only he who is himself 
enlightened does not fear spectres when he at the same time has a well-disciplined 
army at his disposal as a guarantee of public peace. Only he can say what (the ruler 
of a) free state dare not say: Argue as much as you want and about whatever you 
want but obey\ Thus we see here as elsewhere an unexpected turn in human affairs 
just as we observe that almost everything therein is paradoxical. A great degree of 
civic freedom seems to be advantageous for the freedom of the spirit of the people 
and yet it establishes impassable limits. A lesser degree of such civic freedom pro- 
vides additional space in which the spirit of a people can develop to its full capac- 
ity. Therefore nature has cherished, within its hard shell, the germ of the inclination 
and need for free thought. This free thought gradually acts upon the mind of the 
people and they gradually become more capable of acting in freedom. Eventually, 
the government is also influenced by this free thought and thereby it treats man, 
who is now more than a machine, according to this dignity. 







Of the Division of Labour 

The greatest improvement in the productive powers of labour, and the greater part 
of the skill, dexterity, and judgment with which it is any where directed, or applied, 
seem to have been the effects of the division of labour. 

The effects of the division of labour, in the general business of society, will be 
more easily understood, by considering in what manner it operates in some partic- 
ular manufactures. It is commonly supposed to be carried furthest in some very tri- 
fling ones; not perhaps that it really is carried further in them than in others of more 
importance: but in those trifling manufactures which are destined to supply the small 
wants of but a small number of people, the whole number of workmen must neces- 
sarily be small; and those employed in every different branch of the work can often 
be collected into the same workhouse, and placed at once under the view of the spec- 
tator. In those great manufactures, on the contrary, which are destined to supply the 
great wants of the great body of the people, every different branch of the work 
employs so great a number of workmen, that it is impossible to collect them all into 
the same workhouse. We can seldom see more, at one time, than those employed in 
one single branch. Though in such manufactures, therefore, the work may really be 
divided into a much greater number of parts, than in those of a more trifling nature, 
the division is not near so obvious, and has accordingly been much less observed. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling manufacture; but one in which 
the division of labour has been very often taken notice of, the trade of the pin- 
maker; a workman not educated to this business (which the division of labour has 
rendered a distinct trade), nor acquainted with the use of the machinery employed 
in it (to the invention of which the same division of labour has probably given occa- 
sion), could scarce, perhaps, with his utmost industry, make one pin in a day, and 
certainly could not make twenty. But in the way in which this business is now carried 
on, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a number of 
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branches, of which the greater part are likewise peculiar trades. One man draws 
out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it 
at the top for receiving the head; to make the head requires two or three distinct 
operations; to put it on, is a peculiar business, to whiten the pins is another; it is 
even a trade by itself to put them into the paper; and the important business of 
making a pin is, in this manner, divided into about eighteen distinct operations, 
which, in some manufactories, are all performed by distinct hands, though in others 
the same man will sometimes perform two or three of them. I have seen a small 
manufactory of this kind where ten men only were employed, and where some of 
them consequently performed two or three distinct operations. But though they were 
very poor, and therefore but indifferently accommodated with the necessary machin- 
ery, they could, when they exerted themselves, make among them about twelve 
pounds of pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards of four thousand pins of a 
middling size. Those ten persons, therefore, could make among them upwards of 
forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each person, therefore, making a tenth part of 
forty-eight thousand pins, might be considered as making four thousand eight 
hundred pins in a day. But if they had all wrought separately and independently, 
and without any of them having been educated to this peculiar business, they cer- 
tainly could not each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day; that 
is, certainly, not the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand eight 
hundredth part of what they are at present capable of performing, in consequence 
of a proper division and combination of their different operations. 

In every other art and manufacture, the effects of the division of labour are similar 
to what they are in this very trifling one; though, in many of them, the labour can 
neither be so much subdivided, nor reduced to so great a simplicity of operation. 
The division of labour, however, so far as it can be introduced, occasions, in every 
art, a proportionable increase of the productive powers of labour. The separation 
of different trades and employments from one another, seems to have taken place, 
in consequence of this advantage. This separation too is generally carried furthest 
in those countries which enjoy the highest degree of industry and improvement; 
what is the work of one man in a rude state of society, being generally that of several 
in an improved one. In every improved society, the farmer is generally nothing but 
a farmer; the manufacturer, nothing but a manufacturer. The labour too which is 
necessary to produce any one complete manufacture, is almost always divided 
among a great number of hands. How many different trades are employed in each 
branch of the linen and woollen manufactures, from the growers of the flax and the 
wool, to the bleachers and smoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dressers of 
the cloth! The nature of agriculture, indeed, does not admit of so many subdivi- 
sions of labour, nor of so complete a separation of one business from another, as 
manufactures. It is impossible to separate so entirely, the business of the grazier 
from that of the corn-farmer, as the trade of the carpenter is commonly separated 
from that of the smith. The spinner is almost always a distinct person from the 
weaver; but the ploughman, the harrower, the sower of the seed, and the reaper of 
the corn, are often the same. The occasions for those different sorts of labour return- 
ing with the different seasons of the year, it is impossible that one man should be 
constantly employed in any one of them. This impossibility of making so complete 
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and entire a separation of all the different branches of labour employed in agricul- 
ture, is perhaps the reason why the improvement of the productive powers of labour 
in this art, does not always keep pace with their improvement in manufactures. The 
most opulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their neighbours in agriculture as 
well as in manufactures; but they are commonly more distinguished by their supe- 
riority in the latter than in the former. Their lands are in general better cultivated, 
and having more labour and expence bestowed upon them, produce more in pro- 
portion to the extent and natural fertility of the ground. But this superiority of 
produce is seldom much more than in proportion to the superiority of labour and 
expence. In agriculture, the labour of the rich country is not always much more pro- 
ductive than that of the poor; or, at least, it is never so much more productive, as 
it commonly is in manufactures. The corn of the rich country, therefore, will not 
always, in the same degree of goodness, come cheaper to market than that of the 
poor. The corn of Poland, in the same degree of goodness, is as cheap as that of 
France, notwithstanding the superior opulence and improvement of the latter 
country. The corn of France is, in the corn provinces, fully as good, and in most 
years nearly about the same price with the corn of England, though, in opulence 
and improvement, France is perhaps inferior to England. The corn-lands of England, 
however, are better cultivated than those of France, and the corn-lands of France 
are said to be much better cultivated than those of Poland. But though the poor 
country, notwithstanding the inferiority of its cultivation, can, in some measure, 
rival the rich in the cheapness and goodness of its corn, it can pretend to no such 
competition in its manufactures; at least if those manufactures suit the soil, climate, 
and situation of the rich country. The silks of France are better and cheaper than 
those of England, because the silk manufacture, at least under the present high duties 
upon the importation of raw silk, does not so well suit the climate of England as 
that of France. But the hard-ware and the coarse woollens of England are beyond 
all comparison superior to those of France, and much cheaper too in the same degree 
of goodness. In Poland there are said to be scarce any manufactures of any kind, a 
few of those coarser household manufactures excepted, without which no country 
can well subsist. 

This great increase of the quantity of work, which, in consequence of the division 
of labour, the same number of people are capable of performing, is owing to three 
different circumstances; first, to the increase of dexterity in every particular workman; 
secondly, to the saving of the time which is commonly lost in passing from one species 
of work to another; and lastly, to the invention of a great number of machines which 
facilitate and abridge labour, and enable one man to do the work of many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of the workman necessarily increases the 
quantity of the work he can perform; and the division of labour, by reducing every 
man’s business to some one simple operation, and by making this operation the sole 
employment of his life, necessarily increases very much the dexterity of the 
workman. A common smith, who, though accustomed to handle the hammer, has 
never been used to make nails, if upon some particular occasion he is obliged to 
attempt it, will scarce, I am assured, be able to make above two or three hundred 
nails in a day, and those too very bad ones. A smith who has been accustomed to 
make nails, but whose sole or principal business has not been that of a nailer, can 



seldom with his utmost diligence make more than eight hundred or a thousand nails 
in a day. I have seen several boys under twenty years of age who had never exer- 
cised any other trade but that of making nails, and who, when they exerted them- 
selves, could make, each of them, upwards of two thousand three hundred nails 
in a day. The making of a nail, however, is by no means one of the simplest 
operations. The same person blows the bellows, stirs or mends the fire as there is 
occasion, heats the iron, and forges every part of the nail: In forging the head too 
he is obliged to change his tools. The different operations into which the making 
of a pin, or of a metal button, is subdivided, are all of them much more simple, and 
the dexterity of the person, of whose life it has been the sole business to perform 
them, is usually much greater. The rapidity with which some of the operations of 
those manufactures are performed, exceeds what the human hand could, by those 
who had never seen them, be supposed capable of acquiring. 

Secondly, the advantage which is gained by saving the time commonly lost in 
passing from one sort of work to another, is much greater than we should at first 
view be apt to imagine it. It is impossible to pass very quickly from one kind of 
work to another, that is carried on in a different place, and with quite different 
tools. A country weaver, who cultivates a small farm, must lose a good deal of time 
in passing from his loom to the field, and from the field to his loom. When the two 
trades can be carried on in the same workhouse, the loss of time is no doubt much 
less. It is even in this case, however, very considerable. A man commonly saunters 
a little in turning his hand from one sort of employment to another. When he first 
begins the new work he is seldom very keen and hearty; his mind, as they say, does 
not go to it, and for some time he rather trifles than applies to good purpose. The 
habit of sauntering and of indolent careless application, which is naturally, or rather 
necessarily acquired by every country workman who is obliged to change his work 
and his tools every half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty different ways almost 
every day of his life; renders him almost always slothful and lazy, and incapable of 
any vigorous application even on the most pressing occasions. Independent, there- 
fore, of this deficiency in point of dexterity, this cause alone must always reduce 
considerably the quantity of work which he is capable of performing. 

Thirdly, and lastly, every body must be sensible how much labour is facilitated 
and abridged by the application of proper machinery. It is unnecessary to give any 
example. I shall only observe, therefore, that the invention of all those machines by 
which labour is so much facilitated and abridged, seems to have been originally 
owing to the division of labour. Men are much more likely to discover easier and 
readier methods of attaining any object, when the whole attention of their minds is 
directed towards that single object, than when it is dissipated among a great variety 
of things. But in consequence of the division of labour, the whole of every man’s 
attention comes naturally to be directed towards some one very simple object. It is 
naturally to be expected, therefore, that some one or other of those who are 
employed in each particular branch of labour should soon find out easier and readier 
methods of performing their own particular work, wherever the nature of it admits 
of such improvement. A great part of the machines made use of in those manufac- 
tures in which labour is most subdivided, were originally the inventions of common 
workmen, who, being each of them employed in some very simple operation, 
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naturally turned their thoughts towards finding out easier and readier methods of 
performing it. Whoever has been much accustomed to visit such manufactures, must 
frequently have been shewn very pretty machines, which were the inventions of such 
workmen, in order to facilitate and quicken their own particular part of the work. 
In the first fire-engines, a boy was constantly employed to open and shut alternately 
the communication between the boiler and the cylinder, according as the piston 
either ascended or descended. One of those boys, who loved to play with his 
companions, observed that, by tying a string from the handle of the valve which 
opened this communication to another part of the machine, the valve would open 
and shut without his assistance, and leave him at liberty to divert himself with his 
play-fellows. One of the greatest improvements that has been made upon this 
machine, since it was first invented, was in this manner the discovery of a boy who 
wanted to save his own labour. 

All the improvements in machinery, however, have by no means been the inven- 
tions of those who had occasion to use the machines. Many improvements have 
been made by the ingenuity of the makers of the machines, when to make them 
became the business of a peculiar trade; and some by that of those who are called 
philosophers or men of speculation, whose trade it is not to do any thing, but to 
observe every thing; and who, upon that account, are often capable of combining 
together the powers of the most distant and dissimilar objects. In the progress of 
society, philosophy or speculation becomes, like every other employment, the prin- 
cipal or sole trade and occupation of a particular class of citizens. Like every other 
employment too, it is subdivided into a great number of different branches, each of 
which affords occupation to a peculiar tribe or class of philosophers; and this sub- 
division of employment in philosophy, as well as in every other business, improves 
dexterity, and saves time. Each individual becomes more expert in his own peculiar 
branch, more work is done upon the whole, and the quantity of science is consid- 
erably increased by it. 

It is the great multiplication of the productions of all the different arts, in con- 
sequence of the division of labour, which occasions, in a well-governed society, that 
universal opulence which extends itself to the lowest ranks of the people. Every 
workman has a great quantity of his own work to dispose of beyond what he himself 
has occasion for; and every other workman being exactly in the same situation, he 
is enabled to exchange a great quantity of his own goods for a great quantity, or, 
what comes to the same thing, for the price of a great quantity of theirs. He 
supplies them abundantly with what they have occasion for, and they accommodate 
him as amply with what he has occasion for, and a general plenty diffuses itself 
through all the different ranks of the society. 

Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or day-labourer in a 
civilized and thriving country, and you will perceive that the number of people of 
whose industry a part, though but a small part, has been employed in procuring 
him this accommodation, exceeds all computation. The woollen coat, for example, 
which covers the day-labourer, as coarse and rough as it may appear, is the produce 
of the joint labour of a great multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the sorter of 
the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the spinner, the weaver, 
the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all join their different arts in order 



to complete even this homely production. How many merchants and carriers, 
besides, must have been employed in transporting the materials from some of those 
workmen to others who often live in a very distant part of the country! how much 
commerce and navigation in particular, how many ship-builders, sailors, 
sail-makers, rope-makers, must have been employed in order to bring together the 
different drugs made use of by the dyer, which often come from the remotest corners 
of the world! What a variety of labour too is necessary in order to produce the tools 
of the meanest of those workmen! To say nothing of such complicated machines as 
the ship of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us 
consider only what a variety of labour is requisite in order to form that very simple 
machine, the shears with which the shepherd clips the wool. The miner, the builder 
of the furnace for smelting the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of the char- 
coal to be made use of in the smelting-house, the brick-maker, the brick-layer, the 
workmen who attend the furnace, the mill-wright, the forger, the smith, must all of 
them join their different arts in order to produce them. Were we to examine, in the 
same manner, all the different parts of his dress and household furniture, the coarse 
linen shirt which he wears next his skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the bed 
which he lies on, and all the different parts which compose it, the kitchen-grate at 
which he prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes use of for that purpose, 
dug from the bowels of the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a long sea and a 
long land carriage, all the other utensils of his kitchen, all the furniture of his table, 
the knives and forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon which he serves up and 
divides his victuals, the different hands employed in preparing his bread and his 
beer, the glass window which lets in the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind 
and the rain, with all the knowledge and art requisite for preparing that beautiful 
and happy invention, without which these northern parts of the world could scarce 
have afforded a very comfortable habitation, together with the tools of all the 
different workmen employed in producing those different conveniencies; if we 
examine, I say, all these things, and consider what a variety of labour is employed 
about each of them, we shall be sensible that without the assistance and co-operation 
of many thousands, the very meanest person in a civilized country could not be 
provided, even according to, what we very falsely imagine, the easy and simple 
manner in which he is commonly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the more 
extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation must no doubt appear 
extremely simple and easy; and yet it may be true, perhaps, that the accommoda- 
tion of an European prince does not always so much exceed that of an industrious 
and frugal peasant, as the accommodation of the latter exceeds that of many an 
African king, the absolute master of the lives and liberties of ten thousand naked 
savages. 

Of the Principle Which Gives Occasion to the Division of Labour 

This division of labour, from which so many advantages are derived, is not origi- 
nally the effect of any human wisdom, which foresees and intends that general opu- 
lence to which it gives occasion. It is the necessary, though very slow and gradual, 
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consequence of a certain propensity in human nature which has in view no such 
extensive utility; the propensity to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for another. 

Whether this propensity be one of those original principles in human nature, of 
which no further account can be given; or whether, as seems more probable, it be 
the necessary consequence of the faculties of reason and speech, it belongs not to 
our present subject to enquire. It is common to all men, and to be found in no other 
race of animals, which seem to know neither this nor any other species of contracts. 
Two greyhounds, in running down the same hare, have sometimes the appearance 
of acting in some sort of concert. Each turns her towards his companion, or endeav- 
ours to intercept her when his companion turns her towards himself. This, however, 
is not the effect of any contract, but of the accidental concurrence of their passions 
in the same object at that particular time. Nobody ever saw a dog make a fair and 
deliberate exchange of one bone for another with another dog. Nobody ever saw 
one animal by its gestures and natural cries signify to another, this is mine, that 
yours; I am willing to give this for that. When an animal wants to obtain something 
either of a man or of another animal, it has no other means of persuasion but to 
gain the favour of those whose service it requires. A puppy fawns upon its dam, 
and a spaniel endeavours by a thousand attractions to engage the attention of its 
master who is at dinner, when it wants to be fed by him. Man sometimes uses the 
same arts with his brethren, and when he has no other means of engaging them to 
act according to his inclinations, endeavours by every servile and fawning attention 
to obtain their good will. He has not time, however, to do this upon every occa- 
sion. In civilized society he stands at all times in need of the co-operation and assis- 
tance of great multitudes, while his whole life is scarce sufficient to gain the 
friendship of a few persons. In almost every other race of animals each individual, 
when it is grown up to maturity, is entirely independent, and in its natural state has 
occasion for the assistance of no other living creature. But man has almost constant 
occasion for the help of his brethren, and it is in vain for him to expect it from their 
benevolence only. He will be more likely to prevail if he can interest their self-love 
in his favour, and shew them that it is for their own advantage to do for him what 
he requires of them. Whoever offers to another a bargain of any kind, proposes to 
do this. Give me that which I want, and you shall have this which you want, is the 
meaning of every such offer; and it is in this manner that we obtain from one another 
the far greater part of those good offices which we stand in need of. It is not from 
the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, that we expect our dinner, 
but from their regard to their own interest. We address ourselves, not to their 
humanity but to their self-love, and never talk to them of our own necessities but 
of their advantages. Nobody but a beggar chuses to depend chiefly upon the benev- 
olence of his fellow-citizens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it entirely. The 
charity of well-disposed people, indeed, supplies him with the whole fund of his 
subsistence. But though this principle ultimately provides him with all the neces- 
saries of life which he has occasion for, it neither does nor can provide him with 
them as he has occasion for them. The greater part of his occasional wants are sup- 
plied in the same manner as those of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by pur- 
chase. With the money which one man gives him he purchases food. The old cloaths 
which another bestows upon him he exchanges for other old cloaths which suit him 



better, or for lodging, or for food, or for money, with which he can buy either food, 
cloaths, or lodging, as he has occasion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase, that we obtain from one another 
the greater part of those mutual good offices which we stand in need of, so it is this 
same trucking disposition which originally gives occasion to the division of labour. 
In a tribe of hunters or shepherds a particular person makes bows and arrows, for 
example, with more readiness and dexterity than any other. He frequently exchanges 
them for cattle or for venison with his companions; and he finds at last that he can 
in this manner get more cattle and venison, than if he himself went to the field to 
catch them. From a regard to his own interest, therefore, the making of bows and 
arrows grows to be his chief business, and he becomes a sort of armourer. Another 
excels in making the frames and covers of their little huts or moveable houses. He 
is accustomed to be of use in this way to his neighbours, who reward him in the 
same manner with cattle and with venison, till at last he finds it his interest to ded- 
icate himself entirely to this employment, and to become a sort of house-carpenter. 
In the same manner a third becomes a smith or a brazier; a fourth a tanner or dresser 
of hides or skins, the principal part of the clothing of savages. And thus the cer- 
tainty of being able to exchange all that surplus part of the produce of his own 
labour, which is over and above his own consumption, for such parts of the produce 
of other men’s labour as he may have occasion for, encourages every man to apply 
himself to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and bring to perfection what- 
ever talent or genius he may possess for that particular species of business. 

The difference of natural talents in different men is, in reality, much less than we 
are aware of; and the very different genius which appears to distinguish men of dif- 
ferent professions, when grown up to maturity, is not upon many occasions so much 
the cause, as the effect of the division of labour. The difference between the most 
dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and a common street porter, for 
example, seems to arise not so much from nature, as from habit, custom, and edu- 
cation. When they came into the world, and for the first six or eight years of their 
existence, they were, perhaps, very much alike, and neither their parents nor playfel- 
lows could perceive any remarkable difference. About that age, or soon after, they 
come to be employed in very different occupations. The difference of talents comes 
then to be taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of the 
philosopher is willing to acknowledge scarce any resemblance. But without the dis- 
position to truck, barter, and exchange, every man must have procured to himself 
every necessary and conveniency of life which he wanted. All must have had the 
same duties to perform, and the same work to do, and there could have been no 
such difference of employment as could alone give occasion to any great difference 
of talents. 

As it is this disposition which forms that difference of talents, so remarkable 
among men of different professions, so it is this same disposition which renders that 
difference useful. Many tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of the same species, 
derive from nature a much more remarkable distinction of genius, than what, 
antecedent to custom and education, appears to take place among men. By nature 
a philosopher is not in genius and disposition half so different from a street porter, 
as a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a greyhound from a spaniel, or this last from 
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a shepherd’s dog. Those different tribes of animals, however, though all of the same 
species, are of scarce any use to one another. The strength of the mastiff is not in 
the least supported either by the swiftness of the greyhound, or by the sagacity of 
the spaniel, or by the docility of the shepherd’s dog. The effects of those different 
geniuses and talents, for want of the power or disposition to barter and exchange, 
cannot be brought into a common stock, and do not in the least contribute to the 
better accommodation and conveniency of the species. Each animal is still obliged 
to support and defend itself, separately and independently, and derives no sort of 
advantage from that variety of talents with which nature has distinguished its 
fellows. Among men, on the contrary, the most dissimilar geniuses are of use to one 
another; the different produces of their respective talents, by the general disposition 
to truck, barter, and exchange, being brought, as it were, into a common stock, 
where every man may purchase whatever part of the produce of other men’s talents 
he has occasion for. 



Of Restraints upon the Importation from Foreign Countries of Such 
Goods as Can Be Produced at Home 

By restraining, either by high duties, or by absolute prohibitions, the importation 
of such goods from foreign countries as can be produced at home, the monopoly 
of the home market is more or less secured to the domestic industry employed in 

producing them The variety of goods of which the importation into Great 

Britain is prohibited, either absolutely, or under certain circumstances, greatly 
exceeds what can easily be suspected by those who are not well acquainted with 
the laws of the customs. 

That this monopoly of the home-market frequently gives great encouragement to 
that particular species of industry which enjoys it, and frequently turns towards that 
employment a greater share of both the labour and stock of the society than would 
otherwise have gone to it, cannot be doubted. But whether it tends either to increase 
the general industry of the society, or to give it the most advantageous direction, is 
not, perhaps, altogether so evident. 

The general industry of the society never can exceed what the capital of the 
society can employ. As the number of workmen that can be kept in employment by 
any particular, person must bear a certain proportion to his capital, so the number 
of those that can be continually employed by all the members of a great society, 
must bear a certain proportion to the whole capital of that society, and never can 
exceed that proportion. No regulation of commerce can increase the quantity of 
industry in any society beyond what its capital can maintain. It can only divert a ^ 

part of it into a direction into which it might not otherwise have gone; and it is by 
no means certain that this artificial direction is likely to be more advantageous to 
the society than that into which it would have gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting himself to find out the most advanta- 
geous employment for whatever capital he can command. It is his own advantage, 
indeed, and not that of the society, which he has in view. But the study of his own > 



advantage naturally, or rather necessarily leads him to prefer that employment 
which is most advantageous to the society. 

First, every individual endeavours to employ his capital as near home as he can, 
and consequently as much as he can in the support of domestic industry; provided 
always that he can thereby obtain the ordinary, or not a great deal less than the 
ordinary profits of stock. 

Secondly, every individual who employs his capital in the support of domestic 
industry, necessarily endeavours so to direct that industry, that its produce may be 
of the greatest possible value. 

The produce of industry is what it adds to the subject or materials upon which 
it is employed. In proportion as the value of this produce is great or small, so will 
likewise be the profits of the employer. But it is only for the sake of profit that any 
man employs a capital in the support of industry; and he will always, therefore, 
endeavour to employ it in the support of that industry of which the produce is likely 
to be of the greatest value, or to exchange for the greatest quantity either of money 
or of other goods. 

But the annual revenue of every society is always precisely equal to the exchange- 
able value of the whole annual produce of its industry, or rather is precisely the 
same thing with that exchangeable value. As every individual, therefore, endeavours 
as much as he can both to employ his capital in the support of domestic industry, 
and so to direct that industry that its produce may be of the greatest value; every 
individual necessarily labours to render the annual revenue of the society as great 
as he can. He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the public interest, nor 
knows how much he is promoting it. By preferring the support of domestic to that 
of foreign industry, he intends only his own security; and by directing that indus- 
try in such a manner as its produce may be of the greatest value, he intends only 
his own gain, and he is in this, as in many other cases, led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of his intention. Nor is it always the worse for 
the society that it was no part of it. By pursuing his own interest he frequently pro- 
motes that of the society more effectually than when he really intends to promote 
it. I have never known much good done by those who affected to trade for the 
public good. It is an affectation, indeed, not very common among merchants, and 
very few words need be employed in dissuading them from it. 

What is the species of domestic industry which his capital can employ, and of 
which the produce is likely to be of the greatest value, every individual, it is evident, 
can, in his local situation, judge much better than any statesman or lawgiver can 
do for him. The statesman, who should attempt to direct private people in what 
manner they ought to employ their capitals, would not only load himself with a 
most unnecessary attention, but assume an authority which could safely be trusted, 
not only to no single person, but to no council or senate whatever, and which would 
nowhere be so dangerous in the hands of a man who had folly and presumption 
enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it. 

To give the monopoly of the home-market to the produce of domestic industry, 
in any particular art or manufacture, is in some measure to direct private people in 
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what manner they ought to employ their capitals, and must, in almost all cases, be 
either a useless or a hurtful regulation. If the produce of domestic can be brought 
there as cheap as that of foreign industry, the regulation is evidently useless. If it 
cannot, it must generally be hurtful. It is the maxim of every prudent master of a 
family, never to attempt to make at home what it will cost him more to make than 
to buy. The taylor does not attempt to make his own shoes, but buys them of the 
shoemaker. The shoemaker does not attempt to make his own clothes, but employs 
a taylor. The farmer attempts to make neither the one nor the other, but employs 
those different artificers. All of them find it for their interest to employ their whole 
industry in a way in which they have some advantage over their neighbours, and 
to purchase with a part of its produce, or what is the same thing, with the price of 
a part of it, whatever else they have occasion for. 

What is prudence in the conduct of every private family, can scarce be folly in 
that of a great kingdom. If a foreign country can supply us with a commodity 
cheaper than we ourselves can make it, better buy it of them with some part of the 
produce of our own industry, employed in a way in which we have some advan- 
tage. The general industry of the country, being always in proportion to the capital 
which employs it, will not thereby be diminished, no more than that of the above- 
mentioned artificers; but only left to find out the way in which it can be employed 
with the greatest advantage. It is certainly not employed to the greatest advantage, 
when it is thus directed towards an object which it can buy cheaper than it can 
make. The value of its annual produce is certainly more or less diminished, when 
it is thus turned away from producing commodities evidently of more value than 
the commodity which it is directed to produce. According to the supposition, that 
commodity could be purchased from foreign countries cheaper than it can be made 
at home. It could, therefore, have been purchased with a part only of the com- 
modities, or, what is the same thing, with a part only of the price of the commodi- 
ties, which the industry employed by an equal capital would have produced at home, 
had it been left to follow its natural course. The industry of the country, therefore, 
is thus turned away from a more, to a less advantageous employment, and the 
exchangeable value of its annual produce, instead of being increased, according 
to the intention of the lawgiver, must necessarily be diminished by every such 
regulation. 
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Of Individualism in Democratic Countries 

I have shown how it is that in ages of equality every man seeks for his opinions 
within himself; I am now to show how it is that in the same ages all his feelings are 
turned towards himself alone. Individualism is a novel expression, to which a novel 
idea has given birth. Our fathers were only acquainted with egoisms (selfishness). 
Selfishness is a passionate and exaggerated love of self, which leads a man to connect 
everything with himself and to prefer himself to everything in the world. Individu- 
alism is a mature and calm feeling, which disposes each member of the community 
to sever himself from the mass of his fellows and to draw apart with his family and 
his friends, so that after he has thus formed a little circle of his own, he willingly 
leaves society at large to itself. Selfishness originates in blind instinct; individualism 
proceeds from erroneous judgment more than from depraved feelings; it originates 
as much in deficiencies of mind as in perversity of heart. 

Selfishness blights the germ of all virtue; individualism, at first, only saps the 
virtues of public life; but in the long run it attacks and destroys all others and is at 
length absorbed in downright selfishness. Selfishness is a vice as old as the world, 
which does not belong to one form of society more than to another; individualism 
is of democratic origin, and it threatens to spread in the same ratio as the equality 
of condition. 

Among aristocratic nations, as families remain for centuries in the same condi- 
tion, often on the same spot, all generations become, as it were, contemporaneous. 
A man almost always knows his forefathers and respects them; he thinks he already 
sees his remote descendants and he loves them. He willingly imposes duties on 
himself towards the former and the latter, and he will frequently sacrifice his per- 
sonal gratifications to those who went before and to those who will come after him. 
Aristocratic institutions, moreover, have the effect of closely binding every man to 
several of his fellow citizens. As the classes of an aristocratic people are strongly 
marked and permanent, each of them is regarded by its own members as a sort of 

Alexis de Tocqueville, “Democracy in America,” pp. 98-9, 102-27 from Alexis de 
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lesser country, more tangible and more cherished than the country at large. As in 
aristocratic communities all the citizens occupy fixed positions, one above another, 
the result is that each of them always sees a man above himself whose patronage is 
necessary to him, and below himself another man whose co-operation he may claim. 
Men living in aristocratic ages are therefore almost always closely attached to some- 
thing placed out of their own sphere, and they are often disposed to forget them- 
selves. It is true that in these ages the notion of human fellowship is faint and that 
men seldom think of sacrificing themselves for mankind; but they often sacrifice 
themselves for other men. In democratic times, on the contrary, when the duties of 
each individual to the race are much more clear, devoted service to any one man 
becomes more rare; the bond of human affection is extended, but it is relaxed. 

Among democratic nations new families are constantly springing up, others are 
constantly falling away, and all that remain change their condition; the woof of time 
is every instant broken and the track of generations effaced. Those who went before 
are soon forgotten; of those who will come after, no one has any idea: the interest 
of man is confined to those in close propinquity to himself. As each class gradually 
approaches others and mingles with them, it members become undifferentiated and 
lose their class identity for each other. Aristocracy had made a chain of all the 
members of the community, from the peasant to the king; democracy breaks that 
chain and severs every link of it. 

As social conditions become more equal, the number of persons increases who, 
although they are neither rich nor powerful enough to exercise any great influence 
over their fellows, have nevertheless acquired or retained sufficient education and 
fortune to satisfy their own wants. They owe nothing to any man, they expect 
nothing from any man; they acquire the habit of always considering themselves as 
standing alone, and they are apt to imagine that their whole destiny is in their own 
hands. 

Thus not only does democracy make every man forget his ancestors, but it hides 
his descendants and separates his contemporaries from him; it throws him back 
foiever upon himself alone and threatens in the end to confine him entirely within 
the solitude of his own heart. 



That the Americans Combat the Effects of Individualism by Free Institutions 

Despotism, which by its nature is suspicious, sees in the separation among men the 
surest guarantee of its continuance, and it usually makes every effort to keep them 
separate. No vice of the human heart is so acceptable to it as selfishness: a despot 
easily forgives his subjects for not loving him, provided they do not love one another. 
He does not ask them to assist him in governing the state; it is enough that they do 
not aspire to govern it themselves. He stigmatizes as turbulent and unruly spirits 
those who would combine their exertions to promote the prosperity of the com- 
munity, and, perverting the natural meaning of words, he applauds as good 
citizens those who have no sympathy for any but themselves. 

Thus the vices which despotism produces are precisely those which equality 
fosters. These two things perniciously complete and assist each other. Equality places 



men side by side, unconnected by any common tie; despotism raises barriers to keep 
them asunder; the former predisposes them not to consider their fellow creatures, 
the latter makes general indifference a sort of public virtue. 

Despotism, then, which is at all times dangerous, is more particularly to be feared 
in democratic ages. It is easy to see that in those same ages men stand most in need 
of freedom. When the members of a community are forced to attend to public 
affairs, they are necessarily drawn from the circle of their own interests and snatched 
at times from self-observation. As soon as a man begins to treat of public affairs in 
public, he begins to perceive that he is not so independent of his fellow men as he 
had at first imagined, and that in order to obtain their support he must often lend 
them his co-operation. 

When the public govern, there is no man who does not feel the value of public 
goodwill or who does not endeavor to court it by drawing to himself the esteem 
and affection of those among whom he is to live. Many of the passions which 
congeal and keep asunder human hearts are then obliged to retire and hide below 
the surface. Pride must be dissembled; disdain dares not break out; selfishness fears 
its own self. Under a free government, as most public offices are elective, the men 
whose elevated minds or aspiring hopes are too closely circumscribed in private life 
constantly feel that they cannot do without the people who surround them. Men 
learn at such times to think of their fellow men from ambitious motives; and they 
frequently find it, in a manner, their interest to forget themselves. 

I may here be met by an objection derived from electioneering intrigues, the 
meanness of candidates, and the calumnies of their opponents. These are occasions 
of enmity which occur the oftener the more frequent elections become. Such evils 
are doubtless great, but they are transient; whereas the benefits that attend them 
remain. The desire of being elected may lead some men for a time to violent hos- 
tility; but this same desire leads all men in the long run to support each other; and 
if it happens that an election accidentally severs two friends, the electoral system 
brings a multitude of citizens permanently together who would otherwise always 
have remained unknown to one another. Freedom produces private animosities, but 
despotism gives birth to general indifference. 

The Americans have combated by free institutions the tendency of equality to keep 
men asunder, and they have subdued it. The legislators of America did not suppose 
that a general representation of the whole nation would suffice to ward off a disor- 
der at once so natural to the frame of democratic society and so fatal; they also 
thought that it would be well to infuse political life into each portion of the terri- 
tory in order to multiply to an infinite extent opportunities of acting in concert for 
all the members of the community and to make them constantly feel their mutual 
dependence. The plan was a wise one. The general affairs of a country engage the 
attention only of leading politicians, who assemble from time to time in the same 
places; and as they often lose sight of each other afterwards, no lasting ties are estab- 
lished between them. But if the object be to have the local affairs of a district con- 
ducted by the men who reside there, the same persons are always in contact, and 
they are, in a manner, forced to be acquainted and to adapt themselves to one another. 

It is difficult to draw a man out of his own circle to interest him in the destiny 
of the state, because he does not clearly understand what influence the destiny of 
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the state can have upon his own lot. But if it is proposed to make a road cross the 
end of his estate, he will see at a glance that there is a connection between this small 
public affair and his greatest private affairs; and he will discover, without its being 
shown to him, the close tie that unites private to general interest. Thus far more 
may be done by entrusting to the citizens the administration of minor affairs than 
by surrendering to them in the control of important ones, towards interesting them 
in the public welfare and convincing them that they constantly stand in need of one 
another in order to provide for it. A brilliant achievement may win for you the favor 
of a people at one stroke; but to earn the love and respect of the population that 
surrounds you, a long succession of little services rendered and of obscure good 
deeds, a constant habit of kindness, and an established reputation for disinterest- 
edness will be required. Local freedom, then, which leads a great number of citi- 
zens to value the affection of their neighbors and of their kindred, perpetually brings 
men together and forces them to help one another in spite of the propensities that 
sever them. 

In the United States the more opulent citizens take great care not to stand aloof 
from the people; on the contrary, they constantly keep on easy terms with the lower 
classes: they listen to them, they speak to them every day. They know that the rich 
in democracies always stand in need of the poor, and that in democratic times you 
attach a poor man to you more by your manner than by benefits conferred. The 
magnitude of such benefits, which sets off the difference of condition, causes a secret 
iuitation to those who reap advantage from them, but the charm of simplicity of 
manners is almost irresistible; affability carries men away, and even want of polish 
is not always displeasing. This truth does not take root at once in the minds of the 
rich. They generally resist it as long as the democratic revolution lasts, and they do 
not acknowledge it immediately after that revolution is accomplished. They are very 
ready to do good to the people, but they still choose to keep them at arm’s length; 
they think that is sufficient, but they are mistaken. They might spend fortunes thus 
without warming the hearts of the population around them; that population does 
not ask them for the sacrifice of their money, but of their pride. 

It would seem as if every imagination in the United States were upon the stretch 
to invent means of increasing the wealth and satisfying the wants of the public. The 
best-informed inhabitants of each district constantly use their information to dis- 
cover new truths that may augment the general prosperity; and if they have made 
any such discoveries, they eagerly surrender them to the mass of the people. 

When the vices and weaknesses frequently exhibited by those who govern in 
America are closely examined, the prosperity of the people occasions, but improp- 
erly occasions, surprise. Elected magistrates do not make the American democracy 
flourish; it flourishes because the magistrates are elective. 

It would be unjust to suppose that the patriotism and the zeal that every Ameri- 
can displays for the welfare of his fellow citizens are wholly insincere. Although 
private interest directs the greater part of human actions in the United States as well 
as elsewhere, it does not regulate them all. I must say that I have often seen Ameri- 
cans make great and real sacrifices to the public welfare; and I have noticed a 
hundred instances in which they hardly ever failed to lend faithful support to one 
another. The free institutions which the inhabitants of the United States possess, and 



the political rights of which they make so much use, remind every citizen, and in a 
thousand ways, that he lives in society. They every instant impress upon his mind 
the notion that it is the duty as well as the interest of men to make themselves useful 
to their fellow creatures; and as he sees no particular ground of animosity to them, 
since he is never either their master or their slave, his heart readily leans to the side 
of kindness. Men attend to the interests of the public, first by necessity, afterwards 
by choice; what was intentional becomes an instinct, and by dint of working for 
the good of one’s fellow citizens, the habit and the taste for serving them are at 
length acquired. 

Many people in France consider equality of condition as one evil and political 
freedom as a second. When they are obliged to yield to the former, they strive at 
least to escape from the latter. But I contend that in order to combat the evils which 
equality may produce, there is only one effectual remedy: namely, political freedom. 

Of the Use Which the Americans Make of Public Associations in Civil Life 

I do not propose to speak of those political associations by the aid of which men 
endeavor to defend themselves against the despotic action of a majority or against 
the aggressions of regal power. That subject I have already treated. If each citizen 
did not learn, in proportion as he individually becomes more feeble and conse- 
quently more incapable of preserving his freedom single-handed, to combine with 
his fellow citizens for the purpose of defending it, it is clear that tyranny would 
unavoidably increase together with equality. 

Only those associations that are formed in civil life without reference to politi- 
cal objects are here referred to. The political associations that exist in the United 
States are only a single feature in the midst of the immense assemblage of associa- 
tions in that country. Americans of all ages, all conditions, and all dispositions 
constantly form associations. They have not only commercial and manufacturing 
companies, in which all take part, but associations of a thousand other kinds, 
religious, moral, serious, futile, general or restricted, enormous or diminutive. The 
Americans make associations to give entertainments, to found seminaries, to build 
inns, to construct churches, to diffuse books, to send missionaries to the antipodes; 
in this manner they found hospitals, prisons, and schools. If it is proposed to incul- 
cate some truth or to foster some feeling by the encouragement of a great example, 
they form a society. Wherever at the head of some new undertaking you see the 
government in France, or a man of rank in England, in the United States you will 
be sure to find an association. 

I met with several kinds of associations in America of which I confess I had no 
previous notion; and I have often admired the extreme skill with which the inhab- 
itants of the United States succeed in proposing a common object for the exertions 
of a great many men and in inducing them voluntarily to pursue it. 

I have since traveled over England, from which the Americans have taken some 
of their laws and many of their customs; and it seemed to me that the principle of 
association was by no means so constantly or adroitly used in that country. The 
English often perform great things singly, whereas the Americans form associations 







for the smallest undertakings. It is evident that the former people consider associa- 
tion as a powerful means of action, but the latter seem to regard it as the only means 
they have of acting. 

Thus the most democratic country on the face of the earth is that in which men 
have, in our time, carried to the highest perfection the art of pursuing in common 
the object of their common desires and have applied this new science to the great- 
est number of purposes. Is this the result of accident, or is there in reality any 
necessary connection between the principle of association and that of equality? 

Aristocratic communities always contain, among a multitude of persons who by 
themselves are powerless, a small number of powerful and wealthy citizens, each of 
whom can achieve great undertakings single-handed. In aristocratic societies men 
do not need to combine in order to act, because they are strongly held together. 
Every wealthy and powerful citizen constitutes the head of a permanent and com- 
pulsory association, composed of all those who are dependent upon him or whom 
he makes subservient to the execution of his designs. 

Among democratic nations, on the contrary, all the citizens are independent and 
feeble; they can do hardly anything by themselves, and none of them can oblige his 
fellow men to lend him their assistance. They all, therefore, become powerless if 
they do not learn voluntarily to help one another. If men living in democratic coun- 
tries had no right and no inclination to associate for political purposes, their inde- 
pendence would be in great jeopardy, but they might long preserve their wealth and 
their cultivation: whereas if they never acquired the habit of forming associations 
in ordinary life, civilization itself would be endangered. A people among whom 
individuals lost the power of achieving great things single-handed, without 
acquiring the means of producing them by united exertions, would soon relapse into 
barbarism. 

Unhappily, the same social condition that renders associations so necessary to 
democratic nations renders their formation more difficult among those nations than 
among all others. When several members of an aristocracy agree to combine, they 
easily succeed in doing so; as each of them brings great strength to the partnership, 
the number of its members may be very limited; and when the members of an 
association are limited in number, they may easily become mutually acquainted, 
understand each other, and establish fixed regulations. The same opportunities do 
not occur among democratic nations, where the associated members must always 
be very numerous for their association to have any power. 

I am aware that many of my countrymen are not in the least embarrassed by this 
difficulty. They contend that the more enfeebled and incompetent the citizens 
become, the more able and active the government ought to be rendered in order 
that society at large may execute what individuals can no longer accomplish. They 
believe this answers the whole difficulty, but I think they are mistaken. 

A government might perform the part of some of the largest American compa- 
nies, and several states, members of the Union, have already attempted it; but what 
political power could ever carry on the vast multitude of lesser undertakings which 
the American citizens perform every day, with the assistance of the principle of asso- 
ciation? It is easy to foresee that the time is drawing near when man will be less 
and less able to produce, by himself alone, the commonest necessaries of life. The 




task of the governing power will therefore perpetually increase, and its very efforts 
will extend it every day. The more it stands in the place of associations, the more 
will individuals, losing the notion of combining together, require its assistance: these 
are causes and effects that unceasingly create each other. Will the administration of 
the country ultimately assume the management of all the manufactures which no 
single citizen is able to carry on? And if a time at length arrives when, in conse- 
quence of the extreme subdivision of landed property, the soil is split into an infi- 
nite number of parcels, so that it can be cultivated only by companies of tillers, will 
it be necessary that the head of the government should leave the helm of state to 
follow the plow? The morals and the intelligence of a democratic people would be 
as much endangered as its business and manufactures if the government ever wholly 
usurped the place of private companies. 

Feelings and opinions are recruited, the heart is enlarged, and the human mind 
is developed only by the reciprocal influence of men upon one another. I have shown 
that these influences are almost null in democratic countries; they must therefore be 
artificially created, and this can only be accomplished by associations. 

When the members of an aristocratic community adopt a new opinion or con- 
ceive a new sentiment, they give it a station, as it were, beside themselves, upon the 
lofty platform where they stand; and opinions or sentiments so conspicuous to the 
eyes of the multitude are easily introduced into the minds or hearts of all around. 
In democratic countries the governing power alone is naturally in a condition to act 
in this manner, but it is easy to see that its action is always inadequate, and often 
dangerous. A government can no more be competent to keep alive and to renew 
the circulation of opinions and feelings among a great people than to manage all 
the speculations of productive industry. No sooner does a government attempt to 
go beyond its political sphere and to enter upon this new track than it exercises, 
even unintentionally, an insupportable tyranny; for a government can only dictate 
strict rules, the opinions which it favors are rigidly enforced, and it is never easy to 
discriminate between its advice and its commands. Worse still will be the case if the 
government really believes itself interested in preventing all circulation of ideas; 
it will then stand motionless and oppressed by the heaviness of voluntary torpor. 
Governments, therefore, should not be the only active powers; associations ought, 
in democratic nations, to stand in lieu of those powerful private individuals whom 
the equality of conditions has swept away. 

As soon as several of the inhabitants of the United States have taken up an 
opinion or a feeling which they wish to promote in the world, they look out for 
mutual assistance; and as soon as they have found one another out, they combine. 
From that moment they are no longer isolated men, but a power seen from afar, 
whose actions serve for an example and whose language is listened to. The first time 
I heard in the United States that a hundred thousand men had bound themselves 
publicly to abstain from spirituous liquors, it appeared to me more like a joke than 
a serious engagement, and I did not at once perceive why these temperate citizens 
could not content themselves with drinking water by their own firesides. I at last 
understood that these hundred thousand Americans, alarmed by the progress of 
drunkenness around them, had made up their minds to patronize temperance. They 
acted in just the same way as a man of high rank who should dress very plainly in 
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order to inspire the humbler orders with a contempt of luxury. It is probable that 
if these hundred thousand men had lived in France, each of them would singly have 
memorialized the government to watch the public houses all over the kingdom. 

Nothing, in my opinion, is more deserving of our attention than the intellectual 
and moral associations of America. The political and industrial associations of that 
country strike us forcibly; but the others elude our observation, or if we discover 
them, we understand them imperfectly because we have hardly ever seen anything 
of the kind. It must be acknowledged, however, that they are as necessary to the 
American people as the former, and perhaps more so. In democratic countries the 
science of association is the mother of science; the progress of all the rest depends 
upon the progress it has made. 

Among the laws that rule human societies there is one which seems to be more 
precise and clear than all others. If men are to remain civilized or to become so, the 
art of associating together must grow and improve in the same ratio in which the 
equality of conditions is increased. 

Of the Relation between Public Associations and the Newspapers 

When men are no longer united among themselves by firm and lasting ties, it is 
impossible to obtain the co-operation of any great number of them unless you can 
persuade every man whose help you require that his private interest obliges him 
voluntarily to unite his exertions to the exertions of all the others. This can be 
habitually and conveniently effected only by means of a newspaper; nothing but a 
newspaper can drop the same thought into a thousand minds at the same moment. 
A newspaper is an adviser that does not require to be sought, but that comes of its 
own accord and talks to you briefly every day of the common weal, without 
distracting you from your private affairs. 

Newspapers therefore become more necessary in proportion as men become more 
equal and individualism more to be feared. To suppose that they only serve to 
protect freedom would be to diminish their importance: they maintain civilization. 
I shall not deny that in democratic countries newspapers frequently lead the citi- 
zens to launch together into very ill-digested schemes; but if there were no news- 
papers there would be no common activity. The evil which they produce is therefore 
much less than that which they cure. 

The effect of a newspaper is not only to suggest the same purpose to a great 
number of persons, but to furnish means for executing in common the designs which 
they may have singly conceived. The principal citizens who inhabit an aristocratic 
country discern each other from afar; and if they wish to unite their forces, they 
move towards each other, drawing a multitude of men after them. In democratic 
countries, on the contrary, it frequently happens that a great number of men who 
wish or who want to combine cannot accomplish it because as they are very insignif- 
icant and lost amid the crowd, they cannot see and do not know where to find one 
another. A newspaper then takes up the notion or the feeling that had occurred 
simultaneously, but singly, to each of them. All are then immediately guided towards 
this beacon; and these wandering minds, which had long sought each other in 



darkness, at length meet and unite. The newspaper brought them together, and the 
newspaper is still necessary to keep them united. 

In order that an association among a democratic people should have any power, 
it must be a numerous body. The persons of whom it is composed are therefore 
scattered over a wide extent, and each of them is detained in the place of his domi- 
cile by the narrowness of his income or by the small unremitting exertions by which 
he earns it. Means must then be found to converse every day without seeing one 
another, and to take steps in common without having met. Thus hardly any demo- 
cratic association can do without newspapers. 

Consequently, there is a necessary connection between public associations and 
newspapers: newspapers make associations, and associations make newspapers; and 
if it has been correctly advanced that associations will increase in number as the 
conditions of men become more equal, it is not less certain that the number of news- 
papers increases in proportion to that of associations. Thus it is in America that we 
find at the same time the greatest number of associations and of newspapers. 

This connection between the number of newspapers and that of associations leads 
us to the discovery of a further connection between the state of the periodical press 
and the form of the administration in a country, and shows that the number of 
newspapers must diminish or increase among a democratic people in proportion as 
its administration is more or less centralized. For among democratic nations the 
exercise of local powers cannot be entrusted to the principal members of the com- 
munity as in aristocracies. Those powers must be either abolished or placed in the 
hands of very large numbers of men, who then in fact constitute an association per- 
manently established by law for the purpose of administering the affairs of a certain 
extent of territory; and they require a journal to bring to them every day, in the 
midst of their own minor concerns, some intelligence of the state of their public 
weal. The more numerous local powers are, the greater is the number of men in 
whom they are vested by law; and as this want is hourly felt, the more profusely 
do newspapers abound. 

The extraordinary subdivision of administrative power has much more to do with 
the enormous number of American newspapers than the great political freedom of 
the country and absolute liberty of the press. If all the inhabitants of the Union had 
the suffrage, but a suffrage which should extend only to the choice of their legisla- 
tors in Congress, they would require but few newspapers, because they would have 
to act together only on very important, but very rare, occasions. But within the great 
national association lesser associations have been established by law in every county, 
every city, and indeed in every village, for the purposes of local administration. The 
laws of the country thus compel every American to co-operate every day of his life 
with some of his fellow citizens for a common purpose, and each one of them 
requires a newspaper to inform him what all the others are doing. 

I am of the opinion that a democratic people without any national representa- 
tive assemblies but with a great number of small local powers would have in the 
end more newspapers than another people governed by a centralized administra- 
tion and an elective legislature. What best explains to me the enormous circulation 
of the daily press in the United States is that among the Americans I find the utmost 
national freedom combined with local freedom of every kind. 
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There is a prevailing opinion in France and England that the circulation of news- 
papers would be indefinitely increased by removing the taxes which have been laid 
upon the press. This is a very exaggerated estimate of the effects of such a reform. 
Newspapers increase in numbers, not according to their cheapness, but according 
to the more or less frequent want which a great number of men may feel for inter- 
communication and combination. 

In like manner I should attribute the increasing influence of the daily press to 
causes more general than those by which it is commonly explained. A newspaper 
can survive only on the condition of publishing sentiments or principles common 
to a large number of men. A newspaper, therefore, always represents an association 
that is composed of its habitual readers. This association may be more or less 
defined, more or less restricted, more or less numerous; but the fact that the news- 
paper keeps alive is a proof that at least the germ of such an association exists in 
the minds of its readers. 

This leads me to a last reflection, with which I shall conclude this chapter. The 
more equal the conditions of men become and the less strong men individually are, 
the more easily they give way to the current of the multitude and the more difficult 
it is for them to adhere by themselves to an opinion which the multitude discard. 
A newspaper represents an association; it may be said to address each of its readers 
in the name of all the others and to exert its influence over them in proportion to 
their individual weakness. The power of the newspaper press must therefore increase 
as the social conditions of men became more equal. 

Relation of Civil to Political Associations 

There is only one country on the face of the earth where the citizens enjoy 
unlimited freedom of association for political purposes. This same country is the 
only one in the world where the continual exercise of the right of association has 
been introduced into civil life and where all the advantages which civilization can 
confer are procured by means of it. 

In all the countries where political associations are prohibited, civil associations 
are rare. It is hardly probable that this is the result of accident, but the inference 
should rather be that there is a natural and perhaps a necessary connection between 
these two kinds of associations. 

Certain men happen to have a common interest in some concern; either a com- 
mercial undertaking is to be managed, or some speculation in manufactures to be 
tried: they meet, they combine, and thus, by degrees, they become familiar with the 
principle of association. The greater the multiplicity of small affairs, the more do 
men, even without knowing it, acquire facility in prosecuting great undertakings in 
common. 

Civil associations, therefore, facilitate political association; but, on the other hand, 
political association singularly strengthens and improves associations for civil 
purposes. In civil life every man may, strictly speaking, fancy that he can provide for 
his own wants; in politics he can fancy no such thing. When a people, then, have 
any knowledge of public life, the notion of association and the wish to coalesce 



present themselves every day to the minds of the whole community; whatever natural 
repugnance may restrain men from acting in concert, they will always be ready to 
combine for the sake of a party. Thus political life makes the love and practice of 
association more general; it imparts a desire of union and teaches the means of 
combination to numbers of men who otherwise would have always lived apart. 

Politics give birth not only to numerous associations, but to associations of great 
extent. In civil life it seldom happens that any one interest draws a very large number 
of men to act in concert; much skill is required to bring such an interest into exis- 
tence; but in politics opportunities present themselves every day. Now, it is solely 
in great associations that the general value of the principle of association is dis- 
played. Citizens who are individually powerless do not very clearly anticipate the 
strength that they may acquire by uniting together; it must be shown to them in 
order to be understood. Hence it is often easier to collect a multitude for a public 
purpose than a few persons; a thousand citizens do not see what interest they have 
in combining together; ten thousand will be perfectly aware of it. In politics men 
combine for great undertakings, and the use they make of the principle of associa- 
tion in important affairs practically teaches them that it is their interest to help one 
another in those of less moment. A political association draws a number of indi- 
viduals at the same time out of their own circle; however they may be naturally 
kept asunder by age, mind, and fortune, it places them nearer together and brings 
them into contact. Once met, they can always meet again. 

Men can embark in few civil partnerships without risking a portion of their pos- 
sessions; this is the case with all manufacturing and trading companies. When men 
are as yet but little versed in the art of association and are unacquainted with its 
principal rules, they are afraid, when first they combine in this manner, of buying 
their experience dear. They therefore prefer depriving themselves of a powerful 
instrument of success to running the risks that attend the use of it. They are less 
reluctant, however, to join political associations, which appear to them to be without 
danger because they risk no money in them. But they cannot belong to these asso- 
ciations for any length of time without finding out how order is maintained among 
a large number of men and by what contrivance they are made to advance, 
harmoniously and methodically, to the same object. Thus they learn to surrender 
their own will to that of all the rest and to make their own exertions subordinate 
to the common impulse, things which it is not less necessary to know in civil than 
in political associations. Political associations may therefore be considered as large 
free schools, where all the members of the community go to learn the general theory 
of association. 

But even if political association did not directly contribute to the progress of civil 
association, to destroy the former would be to impair the latter. When citizens can 
meet in public only for certain purposes, they regard such meetings as a strange pro- 
ceeding of rare occurrence, and they rarely think at all about it. When they are 
allowed to meet freely for all purposes, they ultimately look upon public associa- 
tion as the universal, or in a manner the sole, means that men can employ to accom- 
plish the different purposes they may have in view. Every new want instantly revives 
the notion. The art of association then becomes, as I have said before, the mother 
of action, studied and applied by all. 
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When some kinds of associations are prohibited and others allowed, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the former from the latter beforehand. In this state of doubt men 
abstain from them altogether, and a sort of public opinion passes current which 
tends to cause any association whatsoever to be regarded as a bold and almost an 
illicit enterprise. 

It is therefore chimerical to suppose that the spirit of associations, when it is 
repressed on some one point, will nevertheless display the same vigor on all others; 
and that if men be allowed to prosecute certain undertakings in common, that is 
quite enough for them eagerly to set about them. When the members of a commu- 
nity are allowed and accustomed to combine for all purposes, they will combine as 
readily for the lesser as for the more important ones; but if they are allowed to 
combine only for small affairs, they will be neither inclined nor able to effect it. It 
is in vain that you will leave them entirely free to prosecute their business on joint- 
stock account: they will hardly care to avail themselves of the rights you have 
granted to them; and after having exhausted your strength in vain efforts to put 
down prohibited associations, you will be surprised that you cannot persuade men 
to form the associations you encourage. 

I do not say that there can be no civil associations in a country where political 
association is prohibited, for men can never live in society without embarking 
in some common undertakings; but I maintain that in such a country civil 
associations will always be few in number, feebly planned, unskillfully managed, 
that they will never form any vast designs, or that they will fail in the execution 
of them. 

This naturally leads me to think that freedom of association in political matters 
is not so dangerous to public tranquillity as is supposed, and that possibly, after 
having agitated society for some time, it may strengthen the state in the end. In 
democratic countries political associations are, so to speak, the only powerful 
persons who aspire to rule the state. Accordingly, the governments of our time look 
upon associations of this kind just as sovereigns in the Middle Ages regarded the 
great vassals of the crown: they entertain a sort of instinctive abhorrence of them 
and combat them on all occasions. They bear a natural goodwill to civil associa- 
tions, on the contrary, because they readily discover that instead of directing the 
minds of the community to public affairs these institutions serve to divert them from 
such reflections, and that, by engaging them more and more in the pursuit of objects 
which cannot be attained without public tranquillity, they deter them from revolu- 
tions. But these governments do not attend to the fact that political associations 
tend amazingly to multiply and facilitate those of a civil character, and that in avoid- 
ing a dangerous evil they deprive themselves of an efficacious remedy. 

When you see the Americans freely and constantly forming associations for the 
purpose of promoting some political principle, of raising one man to the head of 
affairs, or of wresting power from another, you have some difficulty in under- 
standing how men so independent do not constantly fall into the abuse of freedom. 
If, on the other hand, you survey the infinite number of trading companies in oper- 
ation in the United States, and perceive that the Americans are on every side unceas- 
ingly engaged in the execution of important and difficult plans, which the slightest 
revolution would throw into confusion, you will readily comprehend why people 



so well employed are by no means tempted to perturb the state or to destroy that 
public tranquillity by which they all profit. 

Is it enough to observe these things separately, or should we not discover the 
hidden tie that connects them? In their political associations the Americans, of all 
conditions, minds, and ages, daily acquire a general taste for association and grow 
accustomed to the use of it. There they meet together in large numbers, they 
converse, they listen to one another, and they are mutually stimulated to all sorts 
of undertaking. They afterwards transfer to civil life the notions they have thus 
acquired and make them subservient to a thousand purposes. Thus it is by the enjoy- 
ment of a dangerous freedom that the Americans learn the art of rendering the 
dangers of freedom less formidable. 

If a certain moment in the existence of a nation is selected, it is easy to prove 
that political associations perturb the state and paralyze productive industry; but 
take, the whole life of a people, and it may perhaps be easy to demonstrate that 
freedom of association in political matters is favorable to the prosperity and even 
to the tranquillity of the community. 

I said in the former part of this work: “The unrestrained liberty of political asso- 
ciation cannot be entirely assimilated to the liberty of the press. The one is at the 
same time less necessary and more dangerous than the other. A nation may confine 
it within certain limits without ceasing to be mistress of itself, and it may some- 
times be obliged to do so in order to maintain its own authority.” And further on 
I added: “It cannot be denied that the unrestrained liberty of association for politi- 
cal purposes is the last degree of liberty which a people is fit for. If it does not throw 
them into anarchy, it perpetually brings them, as it were, to the verge of it.” Thus 
I do not think that a nation is always at liberty to invest its citizens with an absolute 
right of association for political purposes; and I doubt whether, in any country or 
in any age, it is wise to set no limits to freedom of association. 

A certain nation, it is said, could not maintain tranquillity in the community, 
cause the laws to be respected, or establish a lasting government if the right of asso- 
ciation were not confined within narrow limits. These blessings are doubtless invalu- 
able, and I can imagine that to acquire or to preserve them a nation may impose 
upon itself severe temporary restrictions: but still it is well that the nation should 
know at what price these blessings are purchased. I can understand that it may be 
advisable to cut off a man’s arm in order to save his life, but it would be ridiculous 
to assert that he will be as dexterous as he was before he lost it. 



How the Americans Combat Individualism by the Principle of Self- 
interest Rightly Understood 

When the world was managed by a few rich and powerful individuals, these persons 
loved to entertain a lofty idea of the duties of man. They were fond of professing 
that it is praiseworthy to forget oneself and that good should be done without hope 
of reward, as it is by the Deity himself. Such were the standard opinions of that 
time in morals. 
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I doubt whether men were more virtuous in aristocratic ages than in others, but 
they were incessantly talking of the beauties of virtue, and its utility was only studied 
in secret. But since the imagination takes less lofty flights, and every man’s thoughts 
are centered in himself, moralists are alarmed by this idea of self-sacrifice and they 
no longer venture to present it to the human mind. They therefore content them- 
selves with inquiring whether the personal advantage of each member of the 
community does not consist in working for the good of all; and when they have hit 
upon some point on which private interest and public interest meet and amalga- 
mate, they are eager to bring it into notice. Observations of this kind are gradually 
multiplied; what was only a single remark becomes a general principle, and it is 
held as a truth that man serves himself in serving his fellow creatures and that his 
private interest is to do good. 

I have already shown, in several parts of this work, by what means the inhabi- 
tants of the United States almost always manage to combine their own advantage 
with that of their fellow citizens; my present purpose is to point out the general rule 
that enables them to do so. In the United States hardly anybody talks of the beauty 
of virtue, but they maintain that virtue is useful and prove it every day. The Ameri- 
can moralists do not profess that men ought to sacrifice themselves for their fellow 
creatures because it is noble to make such sacrifices, but they boldly aver that such 
sacrifices are as necessary to him who imposes them upon himself as to him for 
whose sake they are made. 

They have found out that, in their country and their age, man is brought home 
to himself by an irresistible force; and, losing all hope of stopping that force, they 
turn all their thoughts to the direction of it. They therefore do not deny that every 
man may follow his own interest, but they endeavor to prove that it is the interest 
of every man to be virtuous. I shall not here enter into the reasons they allege, which 
would divert me from my subject; suffice it to say that they have convinced their 
fellow countrymen. 

Montaigne said long ago: “Were I not to follow the straight road for its straight- 
ness, I should follow it for having found by experience that in the end it is 
commonly the happiest and most useful track.” The doctrine of interest rightly 
understood is not then new, but among the Americans of our time it finds univer- 
sal acceptance; it has become popular there; you may trace it at the bottom of all 
their actions, you will remark it in all they say. It is as often asserted by the poor 
man as by the rich. In Europe the principle of interest is much grosser than it is in 
America, but it is also less common and especially it is less avowed; among us, men 
still constantly feign great abnegation which they no longer feel. 

The Americans, on the other hand, are fond of explaining almost all the actions 
of their lives by the principle of self-interest rightly understood; they show with 
complacency how an enlightened regard for themselves constantly prompts them to 
assist one another and inclines them willingly to sacrifice a portion of their time and 
property to the welfare of the state. In this respect I think they frequently fail to do 
themselves justice; for in the United States as well as elsewhere people are some- 
times seen to give way to those disinterested and spontaneous impulses that are 
natural to man; but the Americans seldom admit that they yield to emotions of this 
kind; they are more anxious to do honor to their philosophy than to themselves. 



I might here pause without attempting to pass a judgment on what I have 
described. The extreme difficulty of the subject would be my excuse, but I shall not 
avail myself of it; and I had rather that my readers, clearly perceiving my object, 
would refuse to follow me than that I should leave them in suspense. 

The principle of self-interest rightly understood is not a lofty one, but it is clear 
and sure. It does not aim at mighty objects, but it attains without excessive exer- 
tion all those at which it aims. As it lies within the reach of all capacities, everyone 
can without difficulty learn and retain it. By its admirable conformity to human 
weaknesses it easily obtains great dominion; nor is that dominion precarious, since 
the principle checks one personal interest by another, and uses, to direct the pas- 
sions, the very same instrument that excites them. 

The principle of self-interest rightly understood produces no great acts of self- 
sacrifice, but it suggests daily small acts of self-denial. By itself it cannot suffice to 
make a man virtuous; but it disciplines a number of persons in habits of regularity, 
temperance, moderation, foresight, self-command; and if it does not lead men 
straight to virtue by the will, it gradually draws them in that direction by their 
habits. If the principle of interest rightly understood were to sway the whole moral 
world, extraordinary virtues would doubtless be more rare; but I think that gross 
depravity would then also be less common. The principle of interest rightly under- 
stood perhaps prevents men from rising far above the level of mankind, but a great 
number of other men, who were falling far below it, are caught and restrained 
by it. Observe some few individuals, they are lowered by it; survey mankind, they 
are raised. 

I am not afraid to say that the principle of self-interest rightly understood 
appears to me the best suited of all philosophical theories to the wants of the 
men of our time, and that I regard it as their chief remaining security against 
themselves. Towards it, therefore, the minds of the moralists of our age should turn; 
even should they judge it to be incomplete, it must nevertheless be adopted as 
necessary. 

I do not think, on the whole, that there is more selfishness among us than in 
America; the only difference is that there it is enlightened, here it is not. Each Ameri- 
can knows when to sacrifice some of his private interests to save the rest; we want 
to save everything, and often we lose it all. Everybody I see about me seems bent 
on teaching his contemporaries, by precept and example, that what is useful is never 
wrong. Will nobody undertake to make them understand how what is right may be 
useful? 

No power on earth can prevent the increasing equality of conditions from inclin- 
ing the human mind to seek out what is useful or from leading every member of 
the community to be wrapped up in himself. It must therefore be expected that per- 
sonal interest will become more than ever the principal if not the sole spring of 
men’s actions; but it remains to be seen how each man will understand his personal 
interest. If the members of a community, as they become more equal, become more 
ignorant and coarse, it is difficult to foresee to what pitch of stupid excesses their 
selfishness may lead them; and no one can foretell into what disgrace and wretched- 
ness they would plunge themselves lest they should have to sacrifice something of 
their own well-being to the prosperity of their fellow creatures. 
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I do nor think that the system of self-interest as it is professed in America is in 
all its parts self-evident, but it contains a great number of truths so evident that 
men, if they are only educated, cannot fail to see them. Educate, then, at any rate, 
for the age of implicit self-sacrifice and instinctive virtues is already flitting far away 
from us, and the time is fast approaching when freedom, public peace, and social 
order itself will not be able to exist without education. 

That the Americans Apply the Principle of Self-interest Rightly 
Understood to Religious Matters 

If the principle of self-interest rightly understood had nothing but the present world 
in view, it would be very insufficient, for there are many sacrifices that can find their 
recompense only in another; and whatever ingenuity may be put forth to demon- 
strate the utility of virtue, it will never be an easy task to make that man live aright 
who has no thought of dying. 

It is therefore necessary to ascertain whether the principle of self-interest rightly 
understood can be easily reconciled with religious belief. The philosophers who 
inculcate this system of morals tell men that to be happy in this life they must watch 
their own passions and steadily control their excess; that lasting happiness can be 
secured only by renouncing a thousand transient gratifications; and that a man must 
perpetually triumph over himself in order to secure his own advantage. The founders 
of almost all religions have held to the same language. The track they point out to 
man is the same, only the goal is more remote; instead of placing in this world the 
reward of the sacrifices they impose, they transport it to another. 

Nevertheless, I cannot believe that all those who practice virtue from religious 
motives are actuated only by the hope of a recompense. I have known zealous Chris- 
tians who constantly forgot themselves to work with greater ardor for the happi- 
ness of their fellow men, and I have heard them declare that all they did was only 
to earn the blessings of a future state. I cannot but think that they deceive them- 
selves; I respect them too much to believe them. 

Christianity, indeed, teaches that a man must prefer his neighbor to himself in 
order to gain eternal life; but Christianity also teaches that men ought to benefit 
their fellow creatures for the love of God. A sublime expression! Man searches by 
his intellect into the divine conception and sees that order is the purpose of God; 
he freely gives his own efforts to aid in prosecuting this great design and, while he 
sacrifices his personal interests to this consummate order of all created things, 
expects no other recompense than the pleasure of contemplating it. 

I do not believe that self-interest is the sole motive of religious men, but I believe 
that self-interest is the principal means that religions themselves employ to govern 
men, and I do not question that in this way they strike the multitude and become 
popular. I do not see clearly why the principle of interest rightly understood should 
undermine the religious opinions of men; it seems to me more easy to show why it 
should strengthen them. Let it be supposed that in order to attain happiness in this 
world, a man combats his instincts on all occasions and deliberately calculates every 
action of his life; that instead of yielding blindly to the impetuosity of first desires, 



he has learned the art of resisting them, and that he has accustomed himself to sac- 
rifice without an effort the pleasure of a moment to the lasting interest of his whole 
life. If such a man believes in the religion that he professes, it will cost him but little 
to submit to the restrictions it may impose. Reason herself counsels him to obey, 
and habit has prepared him to endure these limitations. If he should have conceived 
any doubts as to the object of his hopes, still he will not easily allow himself to be 
stopped by them; and he will decide that it is wise to risk some of the advantages 
of this world in order to preserve his rights to the great inheritance promised him 
in another. “To be mistaken in believing that the Christian religion is true,” says 
Pascal, “is no great loss to anyone; but how dreadful to be mistaken in believing it 
to be false!” 

The Americans do not affect a brutal indifference to a future state; they affect 
no puerile pride in despising perils that they hope to escape from. They therefore 
profess their religion without shame and without weakness; but even in their zeal 
there generally is something so indescribably tranquil, methodical, and deliberate 
that it would seem as if the head far more than the heart brought them to the foot 
of the altar. 

Not only do the Americans follow their religion from interest, but they often 
place in this world the interest that makes them follow it. In the Middle Ages the 
clergy spoke of nothing but a future state; they hardly cared to prove that a sincere 
Christian may be a happy man here below. But the American preachers are con- 
stantly referring to the earth, and it is only with great difficulty that they can divert 
their attention from it. To touch their congregations, they always show them how 
favorable religious opinions are to freedom and public tranquillity; and it is often 
difficult to ascertain from their discourses whether the principal object of religion 
is to procure eternal felicity in the other world or prosperity in this. 







Although he is usually regarded as one of the “founding fathers” of modem 
sociology, Karl Marx (1818-83) was not a conventional academic. Nor was 
he directly a part of the nascent field of sociology in his day. Instead, Marx 
was trained as a philosopher and became a political economist, journalist, 
social critic, and political agitator. His importance to sociology lies in the way 
that his work brought a theoretical focus to empirical social analysis and 
because of its political and social implications. Marx provides a way to understand 
the connection between the economic relationships among people and the 
broad patterns of social order that emerge from them in specific eras - an 
argument known as “historical materialism.” In developing historical materialism, 
Marx and his collaborator Friedrich Engels (1820-95) laid the foundation of 
what was to become a broad school of sociology. Today, Marx continues to 
fascinate not only because of his brilliance as a philosopher and pioneering 
social scientist, but because he represents the epitome of the scholar-activist 
who, to paraphrase Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach , is not content with criticizing 
the world but wants to change it. 



Marx’s Life and Intellectual Outlook 

Marx was born in Trier, a small city in western Germany. A child of a prosperous 
family, he attended university (first in Bonn, and then in Berlin) in order to study 
law. Marx soon shifted his interest to philosophy, eventually earning a doctorate 
at Jena. After abandoning a university career, Marx became a political journalist 
and a member of radical philosophical circles. In 1842, he met Engels, his life- 
long friend, collaborator, and benefactor. Owing to press censorship and political 
repression in the Prussian dominions, Marx, now married, moved to Paris. 
There he met many important literary and political figures of his day. His 
radical writings led to a charge of high treason by the Prussian government in 
1844. In 1845, under Prussian pressure, the French government banished 
Marx from Paris and he moved to Brussels, then briefly to Cologne during a 
period of revolutionary upheaval. Marx finally settled in London in 1849, 
where he was to spend the rest of his life. Throughout his career Marx was 







strenuously engaged both in the development of his theoretical system and as a jour- 
nalist and socialist activist. 

Early on, Marx rejected the idea that liberal reform, that is, gradual emancipa- 
tion and extension of political rights in a democratizing state, would be enough 
to redress the social crisis and gross inequalities of the nascent capitalist system. 

For Marx, the mistake of liberal theory was that it assumed that a particular 
class - the bourgeoisie - would seize power and then extend rights to the rest 
of society. This was a mistake because it missed the real material foundation 
of “bourgeois” (liberal) democracy, which depends on the possession of rights 
that reside only in property. Where slavery was abolished workers were formally 
free under the law yet for Marx this was an empty reality so long as real 
power flowed from economic possession. While Marx advocated the extension 
of suffrage and other democratic rights, these were not the goals of political 
struggle, only a means by which a revolutionary transformation of society might be 
achieved. .1 

Alongside Engels, Marx became involved in an organization known as the i ; 

Communist League, which advocated radical socialism. In February 1848, ^ 

Marx and Engels published the Manifesto of the Communist Party , a call to 
arms for a great working-class social revolution and one of the most important 
political and social tracts ever written. Alongside stirring polemics, the Manifesto 
sketched out a philosophy of world history as the struggle between contending 
social classes. This class struggle could only be resolved through putting an 
end to the alienation between people created by the institution of private 
property. The manifesto was well-timed. Revolutionary insurrections growing 
out of economic crisis and social unrest took place in France in February :j 
1848 and in Germany and other central European countries in the following 4j 
months. Marx and Engels returned briefly to Germany, editing a radical 
newspaper. 

Marx’s move to England followed the collapse of the unrest and the triumph 
of reactionary forces across Europe. Marx now began to devote more of his 
energy to the study of economics, spending long hours in the public reading 
room of the British Museum. Marx supported himself through the contributions 
of wealthy benefactors and through work as a contributor to many newspapers 
and journals, including the New York Daily Tribune. Many of Marx’s journalistic 
works are recognized as masterpieces of political analysis and social history and 
are very revealing concerning the empirical implications of his theories. In 
1864, Marx helped to found the first international socialist organization, the 
International Working Men’s Association, in London. In 1867, Marx published the 
first volume of his masterpiece, Capital, which he intended as a radical critique of 
the science of economics and of the material basis of bourgeois society. In the 
following years, he labored on a second and third volume (which remained 
uncompleted) and remained an active force in steering the political affairs of 
the international socialist movement with his written commentaries and public 
addresses. In 1883, Marx died in impoverished circumstances and was buried mod- 
estly in London. Engels took up his mantle as the leading socialist intellectual for 
the next decade. 



Marx’s Philosophy and Social Thought 




Marx’s philosophical system was primarily influenced by the work of the eminent 
philosopher G. W. F. Hegel and his followers, but also by his reading of classical 
economists like Adam Smith and David Ricardo. Marx’s thought had a more prac- 
tical and empirically engaged dimension than did Hegel’s. This can be seen in Marx’s 
fertile critique of the early science of economics, which provided the core themes of 
his sociological thought. Marx strongly objected to the abstract and ideal concep- 
tion of the world represented by Hegel’s philosophy. Hegel’s discussion of “spirit” 
as the force driving the history of the world was for Marx a mystification of the 
actual force in world history: an active humanity making and unmaking the mate- 
rial world. Marx also rejected Hegel’s claims about the role of the state; rather than 
“civil society” growing from a law-giving state, the state crystallized the prevailing 
patterns of social domination. 

Marx’s rejection of idealism and his materialist analysis of culture and social insti- 
tutions have radical implications for how we understand knowledge. Humanity’s 
objective economic activity becomes the base upon which ideas and institutions are 
constructed. As a result, ideas can only be understood in direct relation to the social 
context within which they were born. In The German Ideology (with Engels, 
1845-6), excerpted in this volume, Marx noted, “The production of ideas, of con- 
ceptions, of consciousness, is directly interwoven with material activity and mater- 
ial intercourse of men and appear at this stage as the direct efflux of their material 
behavior.” In other words, it is not ideas that determine the shape of human insti- 
tutions, but rather the prevailing material relations that give rise to institutions. 
Marx called this “turning Hegel over on his head.” 

Nevertheless, Marx adopted much from the method, if not the content, of Hegel’s 
philosophy, especially the dialectical mode of logic. Simply put, “dialectic” refers to 
a process of change where the contradictions contained in a given idea or institu- 
tion reveal themselves historically, eventually producing conflicts that negate the pre- 
vious idea or institution. Where Hegel focused on the dialectical relation of ideas, 
Marx focused on the social relations in the material world, analyzing the way that 
opposing forces produce contradiction, conflict, and revolutionary transformation. 
So, for example, in his essay “On Strikes” from The Poverty of Philosophy 
(1846-7), Marx argues that increasing exploitation of workers by the capitalists 
may have the consequence of causing workers to become more militant. In the face 
of this militancy, the capitalists may become more exploitative and repressive 
in order to crush their resistance. This may inadvertently radicalize workers into a 
revolutionary class as they come to realize that only a complete transformation of 
existing conditions can be their salvation. 

Marx employed criticism that he called “radical negation of social reality” in his 
social analysis. For example, Marx provides a searing critique of calls for state-led 
development as an alternative to market forces and proclaims the proletariat the 
social force destined to negate the existing order and replace it with another. For 
the purpose of social critique is to measure society’s claims about itself against 
the reality of its operations. This focus is apparent in Engels’ early classic, The 
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Condition of the Working Class in England in 1 844 , a critique based on an empir- 
ical survey of social conditions designed to discredit the idealized claims of the pro- 
ponents of capitalist development. 

Marx is rightly famous as a pioneer of social history. Hegel had remarked, 
“Periods of bliss are history’s blank pages.” As is dazzlingly presented in his 
celebrated essay The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1852), excerpted 
below, Marx understood processes of social change in terms of the clash of oppos- 
ing interests and the material forces that determine them. Although exploitation and 
domination were apparent throughout human history, hope was not lost. Marx 
regarded capitalism as a system of what Joseph Shumpeter later called creative 
destruction , a force that provokes epochal social change. In the Communist Mani- 
festo (1848), excerpted in this volume, Marx and Engels reveal how the forces of 
production unleashed by capitalism were sweeping away the old world while a new 
one was still in the making. Marx and Engels observed that in the modern world 
“Everything solid melts into air”; old ways of life, beliefs, and institutions are dis- 
solving under the pressure of material transformation. Marx’s analysis of capitalist 
production led him to conclude that the system was inherently unstable, destruc- 
tive, and exploitative. Yet, in view of the technological achievements and scientific 
spirit of the industrial revolution, industrial capitalism was also opening the door 
for a new era of humankind. Capitalism would become an obstacle to human 
progress. But the industrial technology and the productivity unleashed by capital- 
ism could free humankind from the shackles of subsistence and ignorance. 

Marx’s vision was a global one. In the Manifesto , Marx and Engels claimed that 
advances in technology and navigation allowed European merchants and bankers 
to accumulate wealth through colonial exploitation and thereby launch the capi- 
talist revolution. In the restless search for raw materials and markets for industrial 
goods, Western capitalists were bringing the globe together into a single world 
economy. Societies in the non- Western world would ultimately have to emulate and 
adopt the capitalist system or else perish in competition with it. In his essay, “The 
Future Results of British Rule in India” (1853), Marx argued that imperialism would 
introduce the modern era into societies mired in backwardness and superstition. 
Imperialism’s “double mission” would be to destroy the “old Asiatic society” and 
regenerate it by laying the material foundations for the industrial revolution. Even- 
tually, industrial revolutions followed by worldwide socialist revolution would 
achieve universal enlightenment and prosperity and liberate workers and colonized 
peoples from the capitalist ruling class. That new world order would remake human- 
ity through the universal diffusion of advanced industry and socialism. 

Marx broke with the economists by arguing for what we might see today as soci- 
ology of economic relations. Marx tried to reveal in his posthumously published 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, excerpted in this volume, that the 
cause of human conflict was material dispossession. Marx argued that the founda- 
tion of society was humankind’s joint involvement in free, productive, and creative 
work. However, for Marx the history of civilization revealed coerced labor, politi- 
cal domination, and the dispossession of the product of labor from its producers. 
In modern times creative work had become wage labor, the motives for which did 
not speak to the creative capacity that is essential to what it means to be human. 



Driven by greed and need, work under the conditions of the capitalist division of 
labor contradicted human nature. 

Capital (1867) was Marx’s monumental effort to lay out a systematic theory of 
the capitalist economy, its genesis and its tendency toward terminal crisis. In it, 
Marx further elaborated the argument he had made in “Wage-Labour and Capital” 
(1849), excerpted in this volume, to demonstrate that the root of all profit in cap- 
italism can be traced to the extraction of surplus value from human labor. As com- 
petition increases, the owners of capital are compelled by falling profit margins to 
attempt to increase the exploitation of workers and concentrate capital in ever-fewer 
hands. Capitalists oversupply the market with commodities for which there are 
insufficient buyers. A cycle of boom and bust results and industrial depressions 
become ever more frequent and destructive occurrences. The scale of production 
increases and workers are herded together into factories and industrial cities where 
they begin to see themselves as members of the same social class with the same 
objective interests. In time, they reject their increasing misery, band together as a 
political force and overturn the capitalist system. In the place of private ownership, 
social ownership of capital is introduced. Gradually, the need for a coercive admini- 
stration of economy and society vanishes as solidarity and cooperation replace 
estrangement and competition. 

Marx suggested that the capitalist system is so riddled with structural contra- 
dictions and contending interests, and the growing solidarity of the working classes 
so increasingly evident, that a final crisis of capitalism and the great proletarian rev- 
olution was practically inevitable. Marx envisioned the resulting social revolution 
as an opportunity to make the Enlightenment dream of “positive humanism” a 
reality. In the new world of the future, human beings would become conscious pro- 
ducers and be free to engage in creative pursuits beyond the coercive dictates of the 
labor market. And once the estrangement of humankind was eliminated, there 
would no longer be a need for a state whose real purpose was the enforcement of 
alienation. Marx’s utopianism was thus meant not merely as a social scientific 
response to the irrationalities of capitalist society, but also as a moral vision of 
human emancipation and self-realization. 

Marx’s Legacy 

Marx’s thought is grounded in material facts and inspired by the effort to apply sci- 
entific reason in the analysis of social life. It identifies social mechanisms that explain 
alienation, exploitation, and social transformation. In contrast to many social 
philosophies, Marx’s theories yield testable propositions that allow rigorous evalua- 
tion and even falsification. Marx’s influence can be clearly observed in a number 
of sociological traditions. Max Weber, in particular, was impressed by Marx’s 
thought and saw much of his own work as inspired by his effort to complement or 
repudiate it (see Part IV). 

Despite his contribution to empirical social science, it is only by considering the 
ethical appeal of Marx’s thought that we can understand why it inspired not 
only a school of sociological and historical analysis, but also the modern socialist 
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movement. Marx offered a way to understand society framed in a morally empow- 
ering language of critique that savaged the half-hearted and incremental reforms 
that were endorsed by many in Western societies and unflinchingly took the side of 
the oppressed. Indeed, many theorists were inspired by both the analytical and 
ethical dimensions of Marx’s thought, including the Critical Theory of the Frank- 
furt School (see Part VI) and contemporary theorists such as Jurgen Habermas, 
Anthony Giddens, Michel Foucault, and Pierre Bourdieu (see the companion 
volume, Contemporary Sociological Theory). 

In both its brilliance and its menace Marx’s thought represents a thorough indict- 
ment of capitalist modernity - the only theoretical system to offer such a complete 
repudiation of existing society and a radical call to arms. Over the century and a 
half since Marx began his work, his radical critique of industrial capitalism and his 
indictment of exploitation have had enormous resonance, both for good and for ill. 
Workers, women, colonized peoples, and other marginalized and dispossessed 
groups have seen in Marx’s theory a diagnosis of their oppression and a set of con- 
ceptual weapons in their struggles. At the same time, however, for much of the twen- 
tieth century Marx’s thought was also used to promote dogmatism, intolerance, and 
a dangerous strain of utopianism in which radical ends were thought to justify any 
ghastly means that might be used to achieve them. Marxism became a rigid and 
confining ideology that at its worst justified the reign of tyrants and murder and 
incarceration on a mass scale against those deemed obstacles to the final triumph 
of the revolution. 

In contemporary social science Marx’s concepts are of continuing relevance, even 
if many of the specific propositions and predictions of Marx and his followers have 
proven mistaken. Few today would argue that the capitalist system is so inherently 
flawed that it must collapse. Most would agree that profits are generated not only 
by extracting labor power, but also by innovation and investment in technology and 
human capital. In most successfully industrialized nations around the world working 
people are not worse off, as Marx predicted, but substantially better off than they 
were before market economies were instituted. Rather than the working class 
growing ever larger and more militant, in most developed societies the industrial 
“proletariat” is an ever-smaller fraction of the workforce as the service sector grows 
and new information technology industries expand. Moreover, contrary to Marx’s 
prediction, the ownership of capital, though unequal, remains relatively diffuse. As 
personal investment becomes common, the meaning of “ownership” of productive 
means is no longer so clear. And although Marx rejected the possibility of liberal 
reform, labor and civil rights movements did succeed in improving living standards 
and democratic rights in many societies without overturning the system. In those 
societies in which Marxists seized power and instituted socialist revolutions history 
has provided dramatic evidence of titanic cruelty, poverty, mismanagement, and 
political despotism rather than human welfare and emancipation. Marxist regimes 
in most instances proved corrupt and grossly inefficient in their exploitation of 
human and material resources. 

And yet Marx’s ideas are not entirely discredited. Alienation is still felt, economic 
exploitation remains a fact, and democratic societies struggle with inequality and 
social conflict. Many workers would understand and agree with Marx’s comment 



that in their work - which should be a satisfying and creative experience - they are 
often treated like expendable commodities. Contemporary experiences of the strains 
of economic globalization, the outsized and unseemly role played by consumption 
in many societies, and the persistence of inequality and social conflict continue to 
provide fertile ground for Marxian analysis. 
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Hitherto men have constantly made up for themselves false conceptions about them- 
selves, about what they are and what they ought to be. They have arranged their 
relationships according to their ideas of God, of normal man, etc. The phantoms 
of their brains have got out of their hands. They, the creators, have bowed down 
before their creations. Let us liberate them from the chimeras, the ideas, dogmas, 
imaginary beings under the yoke of which they are pining away. Let us revolt against 
the rule of thoughts. Let us teach men, says one, to exchange these imaginations for 
thoughts which correspond to the essence of man; says the second, to take up a 
critical attitude to them; says the third, to knock them out of their heads; and - 
existing reality will collapse. 



First Premises of Materialist Method 

The premises from which we begin are not arbitrary ones, not dogmas, but real 
premises from which abstraction can only be made in the imagination. They are the 
real individuals, their activity and the material conditions under which they live, 
both those which they find already existing and those produced by their activity. 
These premises can thus be verified in a purely empirical way. 

The first premise of ail human history is, of course, the existence of living human 
individuals. Thus the first fact to be established is the physical organisation of these 
individuals and their consequent relation to the rest of nature. Of course, we cannot 
here go either into the actual physical nature of man, or into the natural conditions 
in which man finds himself - geological, oreohydrographical, climatic and so on. 
The writing of history must always set out from these natural bases and their modi- 
fication in the course of history through the action of men. 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, “The German Ideology,” pp. 41, 42, 46-7, 64-6 from Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels, The German Ideology, Part I, edited by C. J. Arthur (New York: 
International Publishers, 1996). Translation of Part I, Copyright © by International 
Publishers Co., Inc., 1947; revised translation of Part I, selections from Part II and III, and 
Supplementary Texts © by Lawrence & Wishart, 1970; Introduction by C. ]. Arthur, 1970. 
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Men can be distinguished from animals by consciousness, by religion or anything 
else you like. They themselves begin to distinguish themselves from animals as soon 
as they begin to produce their means of subsistence, a step which is conditioned by 
their physical organisation. By producing their means of subsistence men are indi- 
rectly producing their actual material life. 

The way in which men produce their means of subsistence depends first of all on 
the nature of the actual means of subsistence they find in existence and have to 
reproduce. This mode of production must not be considered simply as being the 
production of the physical existence of the individuals. Rather it is a definite form 
of activity of these individuals, a definite form of expressing their life, a definite 
mode of life on their part. As individuals express their life, so they are. What they 
are, therefore, coincides with their production, both with what they produce and 
with how they produce. The nature of individuals thus depends on the material con- 
ditions determining their production. 



The fact is, therefore, that definite individuals who are productively active in a 
definite way enter into these definite social and political relations. Empirical obser- 
vation must in each separate instance bring out empirically, and without any mys- 
tification and speculation, the connection of the social and political structure with 
production. The social structure and the State are continually evolving out of the 
life-process of definite individuals, but of individuals, not as they may appear in 
their own or other people’s imagination, but as they really are; i.e. as they operate, 
produce materially, and hence as they work under definite material limits, presup- 
positions and conditions independent of their will. 

The production of ideas, of conceptions, of consciousness, is at first directly inter- 
woven with the material activity and the material intercourse of men, the language 
of real life. Conceiving, thinking, the mental intercourse of men, appear at this stage 
as the direct efflux of their material behaviour. The same applies to mental 
production as expressed in the language of politics, laws, morality, religion, 
metaphysics, etc. of a people. Men are the producers of their conceptions, ideas, 
etc. - real, active men, as they are conditioned by a definite development of their 
productive forces and of the intercourse corresponding to these, up to its furthest 
forms. Consciousness can never be anything else than conscious existence, and the 
existence of men is their actual life-process. If in all ideology men and their 
circumstances appear upside-down as in a camera obscura, this phenomenon arises 
just as much from their historical life-process as the inversion of objects on the retina 
does from their physical life-process. 



Ruling Class and Ruling Ideas 

The ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling ideas, i.e. the class which 
is the ruling material force of society is at the same time its ruling intellectual force. 
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The class which has the means of material production at its disposal, has control 
at the same time over the means of mental production, so that thereby, generally 
speaking, the ideas of those who lack the means of mental production are subject 
to it. The ruling ideas are nothing more than the ideal expression of the dominant 
material relationships, the dominant material relationships grasped as ideas; hence 
of the relationships which make the one class the ruling one, therefore, the ideas of 
its dominance. The individuals composing the ruling class possess among other 
things consciousness, and therefore think. Insofar, therefore, as they rule as a class 
and determine the extent and compass of an epoch, it is self-evident that they do 
this in its whole range, hence among other things rule also as thinkers, as produc- 
ers of ideas, and regulate the production and distribution of the ideas of their age: 
thus their ideas are the ruling ideas of the epoch. For instance, in an age and in a 
country where royal power, aristocracy, and bourgeoisie are contending for mastery 
and where, therefore, mastery is shared, the doctrine of the separation of powers 
proves to be the dominant idea and is expressed as an “eternal law”. 

The division of labour ... as one of the chief forces of history up till now, 
manifests itself also in the ruling class as the division of mental and material labour, 
so that inside this class one part appears as the thinkers of the class (its active, con- 
ceptive ideologists, who make the perfecting of the illusion of the class about itself 
their chief source of livelihood), while the others’ attitude to these ideas and illu- 
sions is more passive and receptive, because they are in reality the active members 
of this class and have less time to make up illusions and ideas about themselves. 
Within this class this cleavage can even develop into a certain opposition and hos- 
tility between the two parts, which, however, in the case of a practical collision, in 
which the class itself is endangered, automatically comes to nothing, in which case 
there also vanishes the semblance that the ruling ideas were not the ideas of the 
ruling class and had a power distinct from the power of this class. The existence of 
revolutionary ideas in a particular period presupposes the existence of a revolu- 
tionary class; about the premises for the latter sufficient has already been said . . . 

If now in considering the course of history we detach the ideas of the ruling class 
from the ruling class itself and attribute to them an independent existence, if we 
confine ourselves to saying that these or those ideas were dominant at a given time, 
without bothering ourselves about the conditions of production and the producers 
of these ideas, if we thus ignore the individuals and world conditions which are the 
source of the ideas, we can say, for instance, that during the time that the aristo- 
cracy was dominant, the concepts honour, loyalty, etc. were dominant, during the 
dominance of the bourgeoisie the concepts freedom, equality, etc. The ruling class 
itself on the whole imagines this to be so. This conception of history, which is 
common to all historians, particularly since the eighteenth century, will necessarily 
come up against the phenomenon that increasingly abstract ideas hold sway, i.e. 
ideas which increasingly take on the form of universality. For each new class which 
puts itself in the place of one ruling before it, is compelled, merely in order to carry 
through its aim, to represent its interest as the common interest of all the members 
of society, that is, expressed in ideal form: it has to give its ideas the form of uni- 
versality, and represent them as the only rational, universally valid ones. The class 
making a revolution appears from the very start, if only because it is opposed to a 



class, not as a class but as the representative of the whole of society; it appears as 
the whole mass of society confronting the one ruling class. It can do this because, 
to start with, its interest really is more connected with the common interest of all 
other non-ruling classes, because under the pressure of hitherto existing conditions 
its interest has not yet been able to develop as the particular interest of a particu- 
lar class. Its victory, therefore, benefits also many individuals of the other classes 
which are not winning a dominant position, but only insofar as it now puts these 
individuals in a position to raise themselves into the ruling class. When the French 
bourgeoisie overthrew the power of the aristocracy, it thereby made it possible for 
many proletarians to raise themselves above the proletariat, but only insofar as they 
become bourgeois. Every new class, therefore, achieves its hegemony only on a 
broader basis than that of the class ruling previously, whereas the opposition of the 
non-ruling class against the new ruling class later develops all the more sharply and 
profoundly. Both these things determine the fact that the struggle to be waged 
against this new ruling class, in its turn, aims at a more decided and radical nega- 
tion of the previous conditions of society than could all previous classes which 
sought to rule. 

This whole semblance, that the rule of a certain class is only the rule of certain 
ideas, comes to a natural end, of course, as soon as class rule in general ceases 
to be the form in which society is organised, that is to say, as soon as it is no 
longer necessary to represent a particular interest as general or the “general 
interest” as ruling. 







We have proceeded from the premises of political economy. We have accepted its 
language and its laws. We presupposed private property, the separation of labour, 
capital and land, and of wages, profit of capital and rent of land - likewise division 
of labour, competition, the concept of exchange-value, etc. On the basis of politi- 
cal economy itself, in its own words, we have shown that the worker sinks to the 
level of a commodity and becomes indeed the most wretched of commodities; that 
the wretchedness of the worker is in inverse proportion to the power and magni- 
tude of his production; that the necessary result of competition is the accumulation 
of capital in a few hands, and thus the restoration of monopoly in a more terrible 
form; and that finally the distinction between capitalist and land rentier, like that 
between the tiller of the soil and the factory worker, disappears and that the whole 
of society must fall apart into the two classes - the property owners and the prop- 
ertyless workers. 

Political economy starts with the fact of private property; it does not explain 
it to us. It expresses in general, abstract formulas the material process through 
which private property actually passes, and these formulas it then takes for laws. 
It does not comprehend these laws, i.e., it does not demonstrate how they 
arise from the very nature of private property. Political economy throws no 
light on the cause of the division between labour and capital, and between 
capital and land. When, for example, it defines the relationship of wages to 
profit, it takes the interest of the capitalists to be the ultimate cause, i.e., it 
takes for granted what it is supposed to explain. Similarly, competition comes 
in everywhere. It is explained from external circumstances. As to how far these 
external and apparently accidental circumstances are but the expression of a 
necessary course of development, political economy teaches us nothing. We 
have seen how exchange itself appears to it as an accidental fact. The only 
wheels which political economy sets in motion are greed and the war amongst the 
greedy - competition. 
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Precisely because political economy does not grasp the way the movement is con- 
nected, it was possible to oppose, for instance, the doctrine of competition to the 
doctrine of monopoly, the doctrine of the freedom of the crafts to the doctrine of 
the guild, the doctrine of the division of landed property to the doctrine of the big 
estate - for competition, freedom of the crafts and the division of landed property 
were explained and comprehended only as accidental, premeditated and violent con- 
sequences of monopoly, of the guild system, and of feudal property, not as their nec- 
essary, inevitable and natural consequences. 

Now, therefore, we have to grasp the intrinsic connection between private prop- 
erty, avarice, the separation of labour, capital and landed property; the connection 
of exchange and competition, of value and the devaluation of men, of monopoly 
and competition, etc. - we have to grasp this whole estrangement connected with 
the money system. 

Do not let us go back to a fictitious primordial condition as the political econo- 
mist does, when he tries to explain. Such a primordial condition explains nothing; 
it merely pushes the question away into a grey nebulous distance. The economist 
assumes in the form of a fact, of an event, what he is supposed to deduce - namely, 
the necessary relationship between two things - between, for example, division of 
labour and exchange. Thus the theologian explains the origin of evil by the fall of 
man; that is, he assumes as a fact, in historical form, what has to be explained. 

We proceed from an actual economic fact. 

The worker becomes all the poorer the more wealth he produces, the more his 
production increases in power and size. The worker becomes an ever cheaper com- 
modity the more commodities he creates. The devaluation of the world of men is 
in direct proportion to the increasing value of the world of things. Labour produces 
not only commodities: it produces itself and the worker as a commodity - and this 
at the same rate at which it produces commodities in general. 

This fact expresses merely that the object which labour produces - labour’s 
product - confronts it as something alien , as a power independent of the producer. 
The product of labour is labour which has been embodied in an object, which has 
become material: it is the objectification of labour. Labour’s realisation is its objec- 
tification. Under these economic conditions this realisation of labour appears as loss 
of realisation for the workers; objectification as loss of the object and bondage to 
it ; appropriation as estrangement , as alienation. 

So much does labour’s realisation appear as loss of realisation that the worker 
loses realisation to the point of starving to death. So much does objectification 
appear as loss of the object that the worker is robbed of the objects most necessary 
not only for his life but for his work. Indeed, labour itself becomes an object which 
he can obtain only with the greatest effort and with the most irregular interrup- 
tions. So much does the appropriation of the object appear as estrangement that 
the more objects the worker produces the less he can possess and the more he falls 
under the sway of his product, capital. 

All these consequences are implied in the statement that the worker is related to 
the product of his labour as to an alien object. For on this premise it is clear that 
the more the worker spends himself, the more powerful becomes the alien world of 
objects which he creates over and against himself, the poorer he himself - his inner 
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world - becomes, the less belongs to him as his own. It is the same in religion. The 
more man puts into God, the less he retains in himself. The worker puts his life into 
the object; but now his life no longer belongs to him but to the object. Hence, the 
greater this activity, the more the worker lacks objects. Whatever the product of his 
labour is, he is not. Therefore the greater this product, the less is he himself. The 
alienation of the worker in his product means not only that his labour becomes an 
object, an external existence, but that it exists outside him , independently, as some- 
thing alien to him, and that it becomes a power on its own confronting him. It 
means that the life which he has conferred on the object confronts him as some- 
thing hostile and alien. 

Let us now look more closely at the objectification , at the production of the 
worker; and in it at the estrangement , the loss of the object, of his product. 

The worker can create nothing without nature , without the sensuous external 
world. It is the material on which his labour is realised, in which it is active, from 
which and by means of which it produces. 

But just as nature provides labour with [the] means of life in the sense that labour 
cannot live without objects on which to operate, on the other hand, it also provides 
the means of life in the more restricted sense, i.e., the means for the physical sub- 
sistence of the worker himself. 

Thus the more the worker by his labour appropriates the external world, sensu- 
ous nature, the more he deprives himself of means of life in two respects: first, in 
that the sensuous external world more and more ceases to be an object belonging 
to his labour - to be his labour’s means of life ; and secondly, in that it more and 
more ceases to be means of life in the immediate sense, means for the physical sub- 
sistence of the worker. 

In both respects, therefore, the worker becomes a servant of his object, first, in 
that he receives an object of labour, i.e., in that he receives work ; and secondly, in 
that he receives means of subsistence. This enables him to exist, first, as a worker, 
and, second, as a physical subject. The height of this servitude is that it is only as 
a worker that he can maintain himself as a physical subject, and that it is only as 
a physical subject that he is a worker. 

(According to the economic laws the estrangement of the worker in his object is 
expressed thus: the more the worker produces, the less he has to consume; the more 
values he creates, the more valueless, the more unworthy he becomes; the better 
formed his product, the more deformed becomes the worker; the more civilised his 
object, the more barbarous becomes the worker; the more powerful labour becomes, 
the more powerless becomes the worker; the more ingenious labour becomes, the 
less ingenious becomes the worker and the more he becomes nature’s servant.) 

Political economy conceals the estrangement inherent in the nature of labour by 
not considering the direct relationship between the worker (labour) and production. 
It is true that labour produces wonderful things for the rich - but for the worker it 
produces privation. It produces palaces - but for the worker, hovels. It produces 
beauty - but for the worker, deformity. It replaces labour by machines, but it throws 
one section of the workers back to a barbarous type of labour, and it turns the other 
section into a machine. It produces intelligence - but for the worker, stupidity, 
cretinism. 



The direct relationship of labour to its products is the relationship of the worker 
to the objects of his production. The relationship of the man of means to the objects 
of production and to production itself is only a consequence of this first relation- 
ship - and confirms it. We shall consider this other aspect later. When we ask, then, 
what is the essential relationship of labour we are asking about the relationship of 
the worker to production. 

Till now we have been considering the estrangement; the alienation of the worker 
only in one of its aspects, i.e., the worker’s relationship to the products of his labour. 
But the estrangement is manifested not only in the result but in the act of produc- 
tion, within the producing activity itself. How could the worker come to face the 
product of his activity as a stranger, were it not that in the very act of production 
he was estranging himself from himself? The product is after all but the summary 
of the activity, of production. If then the product of labour is alienation, produc- 
tion itself must be active alienation, the alienation of activity, the activity of alien- 
ation. In the estrangement of the object of labour is merely summarised the 
estrangement, the alienation, in the activity of labour itself. 

What, then, constitutes the alienation of labour? 

First, the fact that labour is external to the worker, i.e., it does not belong to his 
intrinsic nature; that in his work, therefore, he does not affirm himself but denies 
himself, does not feel content but unhappy, does not develop freely his physical and 
mental energy but mortifies his body and ruins his mind. The worker therefore only 
feels himself outside his work, and in his work feels outside himself. He feels at 
home when he is not working, and when he is working he does not feel at home. 
His labour is therefore not voluntary, but coerced; it is forced labour. It is therefore 
not the satisfaction of a need; it is merely a means to satisfy needs external to it. Its 
alien character emerges clearly in the fact that as soon as no physical or other com- 
pulsion exists, labour is shunned like the plague. External labour, labour in which 
man alienates himself, is a labour of self-sacrifice, of mortification. Lastly, the exter- 
nal character of labour for the worker appears in the fact that it is not his own, but 
someone else’s, that it does not belong to him, that in it he belongs, not to himself, 
but to another, just as in religion the spontaneous activity of the human imagina- 
tion, of the human brain and the human heart, operates on the individual inde- 
pendently of him - that is, operates as an alien, divine or diabolical activity - so is 
the worker’s activity not his spontaneous activity. It belongs to another; it is the loss 
of his self. 

As a result, therefore, man (the worker) only feels himself freely active in his 
animal functions - eating, drinking, procreating, or at most in his dwelling and in 
dressing-up, etc.; and in his human functions he no longer feels himself to be any- 
thing but an animal. What is animal becomes human and what is human becomes 
animal. 

Certainly eating, drinking, procreating, etc., are also genuinely human functions. 
But taken abstractly, separated from the sphere of all other human activity and 
turned into sole and ultimate ends, they are animal functions. 

We have considered the act of estranging practical human activity, labour, in two 
of its aspects. (1) The relation of the worker to the product of labour as an alien 
object exercising power over him. This relation is at the same time the relation to 
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the sensuous external world, to the objects of nature, as an alien world inimicaily 
opposed to him. (2) The relation of labour to the act of production within the labour 
process. This relation is the relation of the worker to his own activity as an alien 
activity not belonging to him; it is activity as suffering, strength as weakness, beget- 
ting as emasculating, the worker’s own physical and mental energy, his personal life 
- for what is life but activity? - as an activity which is turned against him, inde- 
pendent of him and not belonging to him. Here we have self-estrangement as pre- 
viously we had the estrangement of the thing. 

We have still a third aspect of estranged labour to deduce from the two already 
considered. 

Man is a species-being, not only because in practice and in theory he adopts the 
species (his own as well as those of other things) as his object, but - and this is only 
another way of expressing it - also because he treats himself as the actual, living 
species; because he treats himself as a universal and therefore a free being. 

The life of the species, both in man and in animals, consists physically in the fact 
that man (like the animal) lives on inorganic nature; and the more universal man 
(or the animal) is, the more universal is the sphere of inorganic nature on which he 
lives. Just as plants, animals, stones, air, light, etc., constitute theoretically a part of 
human consciousness, partly as objects of natural science, partly as objects of art - 
his spiritual inorganic nature, spiritual nourishment which he must first prepare to 
make palatable and digestible - so also in the realm of practice they constitute a 
part of human life and human activity. Physically man lives only on these products 
of nature, whether they appear in the form of food, heating, clothes, a dwelling, 
etc. The universality of man appears in practice precisely in the universality which 
makes all nature his inorganic body - both inasmuch as nature is (1) his direct means 
of life, and (2) the material, the object, and the instrument of his life activity. Nature 
is man’s inorganic body - nature, that is, insofar as it is not itself human body. Man 
lives on nature - means that nature is his body , with which he must remain in con- 
tinuous interchange if he is not to die. That man’s physical and spiritual life is linked 
to nature means simply that nature is linked to itself, for man is a part of nature. 

In estranging from man (1) nature, and (2) himself, his own active functions, his 
life activity, estranged labour estranges the species from man. It changes for him the 
life of the species into a means of individual life. First it estranges the life of the 
species and individual life, and secondly it makes individual life in its abstract form 
the purpose of the life of the species, likewise in its abstract and estranged form. 

For labour, life activity , productive life itself, appears to man in the first place 
merely as a means of satisfying a need - the need to maintain physical existence. 
Yet the productive life is the life of the species. It is life-engendering life. The whole 
character of a species - its species-character - is contained in the character of its 
life activity; and free, conscious activity is man’s species-character. Life itself appears 
only as a means to life. 

The animal is immediately one with its life activity. It does not distinguish itself 
from it. It is its life activity. Man makes his life activity itself the object of his will 
and of his consciousness. He has conscious life activity. It is not a determination 
with which he directly merges. Conscious life activity distinguishes man immedi- 
ately from animal life activity. It is just because of this that he is a species-being. Or 



it is only because he is a species-being that he is a conscious being, i.e., that his own 
life is an object for him. Only because of that is his activity free activity. Estranged 
labour reverses this relationship, so that it is just because man is a conscious being 
that he makes his life activity, his essential being , a mere means to his existence. 

In creating a world of objects by his practical activity, in his work upon inor- 
ganic nature, man proves himself a conscious species-being, i.e., as a being that 
treats the species as its own essential being, or that treats itself as a species-being. 
Admittedly animals also produce. They build themselves nests, dwellings, like the 
bees, beavers, ants, etc. But an animal only produces what it. immediately needs for 
itself or its young. It produces one-sidedly, whilst man produces universally. It pro- 
duces only under the dominion of immediate physical need, whilst man produces 
even when he is free from physical need and only truly produces in freedom there- 
from. An animal produces only itself, whilst man reproduces the whole of nature. 
An animal’s product belongs immediately to its physical body, whilst man freely 
confronts his product. An animal forms objects only in accordance with the stan- 
dard and the need of the species to which it belongs, whilst man knows how to 
produce in accordance with the standard of every species, and knows how to apply 
everywhere the inherent standard to the object. Man therefore also forms objects 
in accordance with the laws of beauty. 

It is just in his work upon the objective world, therefore, that man really proves 
himself to be a species-being. This production is his active species-life. Through this 
production, nature appears as his work and his reality. The object of labour is, there- 
fore, the objectification of man’s species-life ; for he duplicates himself not only, as 
in consciousness, intellectually, but also actively, in reality, and therefore he sees 
himself in a world that he has created. In tearing away from man the object of his 
production, therefore, estranged labour tears from him his species-life , his real objec- 
tivity as a member of the species, and transforms his advantage over animals into 
the disadvantage that his inorganic body, nature, is taken away from him. 

Similarly, in degrading spontaneous, free activity to a means, estranged labour 
makes man’s species-life a means to his physical existence. 

The consciousness which man has of his species is thus transformed by estrange- 
ment in such a way that species [-life] becomes for him a means. 

Estranged labour turns thus: 

(3) Man’s species-being , both nature and his spiritual species-property, into a 
being alien to him, into a means for his individual existence. It estranges from man 
his own body, as well as external nature and his spiritual aspect, his human aspect. 

(4) An immediate consequence of the fact that man is estranged from the 
product of his labour, from his life activity, from his species-being is the estrange- 
ment of man from man. When man confronts himself, he confronts the other man. 
What applies to a man’s relation to his work, to the product of his labour and to 
himself, also holds of a man’s relation to the other man, and to the other man’s 
labour and object of labour. 

In fact, the proposition that man’s species-nature is estranged from him means 
that one man is estranged from the other, as each of them is from man’s essential 
nature. 
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The estrangement of man, and in fact every relationship in which man [stands] 
to himself, is realised and expressed only in the relationship in which a man stands 
to other men. 

Hence within the relationship of estranged labour each man views the other in 
accordance with the standard and the relationship in which he finds himself as a 
worker. 

We took our departure from a fact of political economy - the estrangement of 
the worker and his product. We have formulated this fact in conceptual terms as 
estranged , alienated labour. We have analysed this concept - hence analysing merely 
a fact of political economy. 

Let us now see, further, how the concept of estranged, alienated labour must 
express and present itself in real life. 

If the product of labour is alien to me, if it confronts me as an alien power, to 
whom, then, does it belong? 

If my own activity does not belong to me, if it is an alien, a coerced activity, to 
whom, then, does it belong? 

To a being other than myself. 

Who is this being? 

The gods} To be sure, in the earliest times the principal production (for example, 
the building of temples, etc., in Egypt, India and Mexico) appears to be in the service 
of the gods, and the product belongs to the gods. However, the gods on their own 
were never the lords of labour. No more was nature. And what a contradiction it 
would be if, the more man subjugated nature by his labour and the more miracles 
of the gods were rendered superfluous by the miracles of industry, the more man 
were to renounce the joy of production and the enjoyment of the product to please 
these powers. 

The alien being, to whom labour and the product of labour belongs, in whose 
service labour is done and for whose benefit the product of labour is provided, can 
only be man himself. 

If the product of labour does not belong to the worker, if it confronts him as an 
alien power, then this can only be because it belongs to some other man than the 
worker. If the worker’s activity is a torment to him, to another it must give satis- 
faction and pleasure. Not the gods, not nature, but only man himself can be this 
alien power over man. 

We must bear in mind the previous proposition that man’s relation to himself 
only becomes for him objective and actual through his relation to the other man. 
Thus, if the product of his labour, his labour objectified, is for him an alien, hostile 
powerful object independent of him, then his position towards it is such that 
someone else is master of this object, someone who is alien, hostile, powerful and 
independent of him. If he treats his own activity as an unfree activity, then he treats 
it as an activity performed in the service, under the dominion, the coercion, and the 
yoke of another man. 

Every self-estrangement of man, from himself and from nature, appears in the 
relation in which he places himself and nature to men other than and differentiated 
from himself. For this reason religious self-estrangement necessarily appears in the 
relationship of the layman to the priest, or again to a mediator, etc., since we are 



here dealing with the intellectual world. In the real practical world self-estrangement 
can only become manifest through the real practical relationship to other men. The 
medium through which estrangement takes place is itself practical. Thus through 
estranged labour man not only creates his relationship to the object and to the act 
of production as to powers that are alien and hostile to him; he also creates the rela- 
tionship in which other men stand to his production and to his product, and the rela- 
tionship in which he stands to these other men. Just as he creates his own production 
as the loss of his reality, as his punishment; his own product as a loss, as a product 
not belonging to him; so he creates the domination of the. person who does not 
produce over production and over the product. Just as he estranges his own activ- 
ity from himself, so he confers upon the stranger an activity which is not his own. 

We have until now considered this relationship only from the standpoint of 
the worker and later we shall be considering it also from the standpoint of the 
non-worker. 

Through estranged , alienated labour , then, the worker produces the relationship 
to this labour of a man alien to labour and standing outside it. The relationship of 
the worker to labour creates the relation to it of the capitalist (or whatever one 
chooses to call the master of labour). Private property is thus the product, the result, 
the necessary consequence, of alienated labour , of the external relation of the worker 
to nature and to himself. 

Private property thus results by analysis from the concept of alienated labour , 
i.e., of alienated man , of estranged labour, of estranged life, of estranged man. 

True, it is as a result of the movement of private property that we have obtained 
the concept of alienated labour [of alienated life ) in political economy. But analysis 
of this concept shows that though private property appears to be the reason, the 
cause of alienated labour, it is rather its consequence, just as the gods are originally 
not the cause but the effect of man’s intellectual confusion. Later this relationship 
becomes reciprocal. 

Only at the culmination of the development of private property does this, its 
secret, appear again, namely, that on the one hand it is the product of alienated 
labour, and that on the other it is the means by which labour alienates itself, the 
realisation of this alienation. 

This exposition immediately sheds light on various hitherto unsolved conflicts. 

(1) Political economy starts from labour as the real soul of production; yet to 
labour it gives nothing, and to private property everything. Confronting this 
contradiction, Proudhon has decided in favour of labour against private property. 
We understand, however, that this apparent contradiction is the contradiction of 
estranged labour with itself, and that political economy has merely formulated the 
laws of estranged labour. 

We also understand, therefore, that wages and private property are identical. 
Indeed, where the product, as the object of labour, pays for labour itself, there 
the wage is but a necessary consequence of labour’s estrangement. Likewise, in 
the wage of labour, labour does not appear as an end in itself but as the servant 
of the wage. We shall develop this point later, and meanwhile will only draw 
some conclusions. 






